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A | PREFATORY NOTE. 


ir HERE is scarcely a province of the entire realm of 
science and scholarship which is now without an offi- 
i cial organ in America. New journals of Mathematics, Chemis- 
| try, Biology, Philology, Archzology, efc., have within the last 
| decade or two succeeded one another with astounding rapidity. 
| But whether it is that Philosophy is the late product of a 
hy nation’s maturity, or that the example of the sporadic and 
i incidental efforts to which the British people are mainly in- 
j debted for their systems of thought has infected the habits 
of the American branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, the fact | 
certainly is that there does not exist amongst us any periodi- 
cal organ which concerns itself exclusively with Philosophy in 
| general, or even an academy or a society which, in the absence 
te of such an organ, might bring the philosophical minds of the 


; nation into fruitful co-operation for the promotion of their 
| common object. There is neither an organ nor an organiza- 
tion of philosophical activity in America. 

. If, however, we reflect a little upon the conditions, we shall 
h have to acknowledge that, whatever be the pre-conceptions of 
supercilious critics, America is a land of great promise for 
Philosophy. Why did the Greeks excel all peoples of anti- 
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quity in their efforts at philosophical inquiry? In the first 
place, as Zeller assures us, they were favored by the charac- 
ter of their abode, which afforded stimulus and resources of 
the most diverse kinds along with rewards for those who earned 
them, and by its situation between Europe and Asia whereby 
the inhabitants were marked out for the liveliest intercourse 
with each other and with their neighbors. When we remem- 
ber that the distance between America and Europe has now 
been reduced to a fraction over five days, and the distance 
between America and Asia to less than twice that time, we 
shall see that Zeller’s conception of the Hellenic world as a 
“bridge connecting Europe and Asia” is especially applicable 
to America, though Americans scarcely need to leave their 
own country for the boon of intercourse with foreign races, 
European or Asiatic. The other topographical features of the 
home of the Hellenes are also characteristic of America if 
only they be raised to a higher power; that is, if only we 
imagine the area of their country indefinitely expanded, its 
resources indefinitely multiplied, and its facilities for inter- 
communication and intercourse indefinitely increased. In the 
second place, Zeller finds the originating ground of Greek Phi- 
losophy in the numerous and happily combined endowments 
of the people: in their practical address and active power, in 
their zsthetic feeling and thirst for knowledge, in the equi- 
poise of their realism and idealism, in their acute perception 
of individuality and their harmonious conception of a totality, 
and in their openness to foreign influences along with the 
self-poised independence that enabled them to assimilate what 
they received. If this picture of natural endowment, to which 
might be added a unique vein of humor, be not the counter- 


feit presentment of the American temperament, there is cer- 
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tainly no other people of whom so many of the features are 
accurately descriptive. Even our critics would probably con- 
cede us everything except the idealistic mood and perhaps 
(though Edwards would be the refutation) the speculative 
grasp. What is wanting, however, to the original Saxon stock 
in these respects is being developed, so observation would seem 
to show, from the German and other foreign grafts now happily 
incorporated with it. As the mixing-place of the Same and 
the Other (to apply the striking terminology of Plato), there 
is every reason to believe that America will be the scene on 
which that master-demiurgus, the human spirit, will manifest 
its next world-phase of philosophical discovery, interpretation, 
and construction. And this confidence is further justified by 
Zeller’s account of the third and last condition of the origin of 
Greek Philosophy. This he finds in the condition of Hellenic 
civilization, more particularly, in the course and actual attain- 
ment of the religious, moral, political, and artistic development 
of the Hellenes. On the one hand, Greek culture was char- 
acterized by freedom,—freedom of government for the city- 
states, freedom of action for the individual, and freedom of 
thought in religion (which possessed no uniform system of 
doctrine and no regularly organized priesthood endowed with 
external power). On the other hand, Greek culture was char- 
acterized by respect for custom and law and by subordination 
of the individual to the whole. These opposite features at- 
tained to a full harmony of development about the time of 
the origin of Greek Philosophy. To them it owes, on the one 
hand, its originality and independence ; on the other, its order- 
liness, its system, its constructive tendencies. If these favor- 
ing aspects of Greek civilization are not to-day reproduced in 
the American love of independence and the American respect 
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for law, in the American union of half a hundred “ sovereign” 
commonwealths with all their county and town governments 
under one federal head, in the American churches with their 
democratic organization and their multifarious and _ plastic 
creeds, in American freedom of thought and speech which 
has always tended to build and not merely to destroy; then 
one can scarcely imagine where they are to be found, even in 
approximation, among the peoples of the earth. 

That a combination of endowments, culture, and circum- 
stances, so favorable to the development of Philosophy, should 
exist in a nation numbering between sixty and seventy mil- 
lions, is a most hopeful augury for the future of human civil- 
ization. We are not required, however, to nourish our spirits 
on expectation merely. The signs and omens already move 
towards their fulfilment. What is prefigured in the condi- 
tions is even now becoming the hatch and brood of time. 
Never before in our history has there been so deep and so 


_ widely diffused an interest in philosophical subjects. The 


light, unreflective, optimistic mood of earlier days may not 
have deserted us, but we cannot conceal the fact that the 
nation enters upon the second century of its career with a 
new feeling of unrest and a temper of greater seriousness 
and reflection. We see old things pass away; and we are 
not yet adjusted to the new things of theory and practice, 
of science and scholarship, of social, moral, and religious life. 
With characteristic quickness and intensity, we have set our 


faces towards first principles, if so be we may gain a new 


understanding of men’s relations to one another and to God, 
of the nature of the soul and of the world, of all that is and 
of man’s knowledge of what is. The more obvious symp- 
toms of this philosophical renascence, apart from the general 
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interest already mentioned, are the establishment of new 
philosophical professorships and schools with a corresponding 
increase of material equipment, the continuous enlargement of 
the body of advanced students who avail themselves of these 
privileges, the progress in the number of philosophical writers, 
and in the quality of their productions, and the multiplication 
of special investigations and publications in Psychology and 
other branches of Philosophy. If it were safe to prophesy 
from the “seeds and weak beginnings” of things “as yet 
not come to life,” one might venture to forecast from this 
vigorous philosophical activity, taken in conjunction with the 
parity of conditions, a harvest of thought like that gathered 
in Greece in the fourth century before Christ, or that which 
came to maturity in Germany scarce three generations ago. 
But in one respect there will be an important difference. 
The new birth of Philosophy amongst ourselves will be the 
final outcome of devotion to special philosophical interests 
and of cultivation of special philosophical domains. Our 
classic systems, if ever we form them, will rest on a much 
wider induction of facts than any preceding philosophical 
systems. It is fortunate, indeed, that the spirit of speciali- 
zation has taken possession of Philosophy, and we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the special investigations and special 
publications conducted by Americans. But division of labor 
is profitless without co-operation. There exists, however, no 
journal which appeals to an audience composed of all those 
engaged or interested in Philosophy. With the ever-increasing 
specialization of studies, the need of such a common medium 
becomes every day more evident. 

To meet this need THe PutLosopnicaL Review has been 


established. It will aim at the organization, the diffusion, and 
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the increase of philosophical knowledge and activity in America. 
It will reflect, in properly classified summaries, the light now 
scattered throughout the philosophical periodicals of the world ; 
it will present full and critical notices, by recognized experts, 
of all new books as they appear; it will furnish an arena for 
the free discussion of philosophical topics or writings ; and it 
will be an organ through which investigators may make known 
to their fellow-laborers the results of their researches and 
reflections. The philosophical genius of the nation will, it is 
expected, find in the new periodical a medium of free expres- 
sion, an aid to full and harmonious development, and an instru- 
ment for ministering to its needs. 

The scope of the Review will be as wide as Philosophy, in 
its broadest sense. It will :ange over the field of Psychology, 
Logic, Ethics, A2sthetics, Philosophy of Education, Philosophy 


of Religion, Metaphysics, Philosophy of Nature, and Episte- 


mology. This is not the place to justify the inclusion of these 
different subjects under one generic title. It must suffice to 
observe that, historically, they have all been regarded as 
branches of Philosophy; and that, as a matter of fact, they 
run into one another in such a way that speculation (which 
is as essential to science as observation) cannot be carried on 
in any one of them without ultimately involving most, if not 
all, the others. This is, presumably, what is meant by those 
who speak of Philosophy as a unity, or a circle returning into 
itself. The perennial fascination of Philosophy for the best 
minds of the race is due to the fact that, setting out with 
consciousness, it is and must be directed upon nothing short 
of the whole of existence. But such a grasp of the whole is 
attained only in and through a mastery of the parts. In this 


connection it is impossible to overestimate the service recently 
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rendered by Psychology which, by enlarging its field of 
observation and improving its methods of investigation, has 
within the last decade probably outstripped every other prov- 
ince of human knowledge in the rate of its growth. A some- 
what similar advance may be expected for Logic, Ethics, efc. 
But even if each of these subjects had a specialized organ, 
there would still be need of a general philosophical magazine 
to bring to a focus the light generated in the several provin- 
cial centres and to reflect it upon the wider undertakings of 
the federal executive. It may not always be easy in practice 
to draw the line between what belongs to general Philosophy 
and what should more properly appear in a specialized journal. 
Nothing remains but for an editor, with due regard for the 
work of others, to keep always in mind the best interests of 
Philosophy. To this high trust THe PxHiLosopnHicaL REVIEW 
would be recreant did it not, for every branch of the Philos- 
ophy of Mind and the Philosophy of Nature, equally encourage 
the accumulation and interpretation of facts and the criticism 
and construction of systems. Its domain is as broad as mind 
and what mind knows. And it will be an open forum alike for 
those who increase the stock of positive data and for those 
who strive to see new facts in their bearings and relations 
and to trace them up to their ultimate speculative implica- 
tions. It has no dread either of “positivism” or of “meta- 
physics”; for, in the phrase of Kant, facts without theory 
are blind, and theory without facts is empty. 

With the generality of its scope, the Review will combine 
an impartiality and catholicity of tone and spirit. It will not 
be the organ of any institution, or of any sect, or of any 


interest. Though receiving support from private endowments, 


so that its financial basis is sound and durable, it must be 
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and remain, according to the terms of the subsidy, an abso- 
lutely free organ, national and international, of general Philos- 
ophy. An equal hearing will be given to both sides of every 
unsettled question. Too much light cannot be thrown on 
obscure subjects, provided only it be “dry” light. Writers 
alone will be responsible for their articles, which in all cases 
will be signed. The periodical itself will maintain the same 
objectivity of judgment as a journal of Mathematics or 
Philology. | 

The character and methods of a new periodical will, after 
all, be most fully revealed by the contents of its successive 
issues. The first number of THE Review, 
which is to be a bimensal publication, is herewith presented 
to the public. As the quest of philosophic truth, to which it 


is dedicated, has been despairingly compared to sailing blindly 


over a stormy and boundless ocean, we may auspicate the 
new venture by reflecting that the date of its origin coin- 
cides with the quadri-centennial anniversary of te triumphant 
voyage of Columbus. But our hope of success is not without a 
more solid foundation. The co-operation of most of the fore- 
most philosophical teachers and writers of America and of 
many of those of Great Britain and the European Continent 
has already been secured; and others, it is expected, will soon 
be added to the list. But universality is a note of the Revirw. 
In conclusion, therefore, contributions are invited from all 
philosophical experts, and support solicited from all who are 
interested in Philosophy. 


— 
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THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND IDEALISM. 


UMAN thought develops by antagonism. ‘The great mas- 
ters of speculation are of kin with the great prophets: 
impelled by a fiery energy and euthusiasm, they build up an 
edifice of thought, which is imposing by its large and bold out- 
lines, and which for a time is admired as a flawless product. A 
new contribution has been made to the intellectual treasures of 
the race, and men are neither able nor disposed to criticise it. 
But when the new ideas have become common property, and when 
a new expansion of thought has taken place in other directions, 
—in science, literature, religion, —it begins to be felt that a 
fresh synthesis is required to do perfect justice to the increased 
complexity of human life. The accepted philosophy is not false, 
but it is inadequate: it has entered upon a path that points to 
a further goal. The critical movement begins, and cannot stop 
until a higher phase of speculation has been reached. 

The philosophy of Kant has not been exempt from the inevi- 
table law of philosophical evolution. Accepted at first by sub- 
missive disciples, it had afterwards to submit to a severe process 
of criticism which culminated in the Absolute Idealism of 
Hegel. The synthesis of Kant, as based upon an untenable 
opposition of the phenomenal and the real, was weighed and 
found wanting. The debt of humanity to Kant is incalculable, 
but a slavish submission to his system, and especially to the 
letter of his system, can only result in arresting the free activity 
of the human spirit. We must therefore be grateful to any one 
who helps us, not merely to see Kant, but to see beyond him. 
This is the task which Professor Caird, in his exhaustive work 
on the Critical Philosophy,’ has set himself to perform, and he 

1 The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By Edward Caird, LL.D., Profes- 


sor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. In Two Volumes. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 
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; has done it in a way that leaves nothing to be desired. No work 
| of the same value has appeared in the region of pure philosophy . 
| since the publication of the late Professor Green's Prolegomena 
i 


to Ethics. Mr. Caird’s review of the philosophy of Kant has 
if brought him face to face with all the problems of the higher 
| ii philosophy, and it is safe to say that there is no topic which has 
; not received at his hands the peculiar illumination that comes , 
from breadth of culture and from speculative depth and subtlety. 
| The author has displayed extraordinary patience and industry in 
} 


tracing every idea of Kant from its first imperfect presentation 
to its final form, and he has gone on to show the further devel- 
' opment which it must receive if we are to have a consistent and 

adequate theory. In these two volumes the reader will find a 
complete statement of the whole of Kant’s philosophy, and a 
i masterly criticism of it from the point of view of Absolute Ideal- 
Un ism. Thus even those who cannot accept the author’s results 
have now the data from which to form an adequate estimate of | 
the value of the Critical Philosophy and of that Idealism which - 
i} - historically issued from it. The introductory chapter on the 
Idea of Criticism may be especially commended to those who 
| still imagine that Idealism consists in the reduction of knowl- | 
' edge to passing states of the individual subject. They will 
there find this crude hypothesis exhibited as the great foe of a 
true Idealism. It is not my intention to give a formal review of 
Mr. Caird’s book, but rather to bring out in my own way the con- 
trast between the Critical Philosophy and Idealism, with special 
| reference to the Kantian doctrine of the limitation of knowledge 
| | to objects in space and time. For a full treatment of this and 
| other problems the reader is referred to Mr. Caird’s work. 

It is a fundamental mistake, as-Mr. Caird shows, to regard 
| the work of Kant as consisting simply in the limitation of 
| knowledge to phenomena. The distinction of the phenomenal 
i | from the real is valued by him mainly as a means of preserving 
| the reality of God, freedom, and immortality ; and it is, more- 
over, a distinction that, as his thought develops, alters its com- 

plexion and almost results in an euthanasia. The peculiarity 
and the merit of Kant is that he seeks to do justice on the one 
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hand to the scientific, and on the other hand to the moral and 
religious consciousness, The former aspect of his philosophy 
is thrown into relief when he urges that there is nothing in the 
actions of man, in so far as they are regarded as events, which 
entitles us to claim for them exemption from the universal law 
of causation; the latter aspect is emphasized when it is main- 
tained that, in his real or ultimate nature, man is a free being 
over whom the law of causation has no sway. Here we have 
the opposition of the phenomenal and the real exhibited in its 
most striking form. How did Kant reconcile to himself what 
seems to be a flat contradiction ? 

Take any action you please, and you will find, according to 
Kant, that its place in the chain of events is as unalterably 
determined as the fall of a stone, or the motion of a projectile 
through space. Let the action be, say, the relieving of distress. 
Setting aside the physical movements which precede the con- 
sciousness that a certain person stands in need of relief, and the 
physical movements by which the action is carried into effect, 
there remains for consideration simply a series of mental events, 
which will be found to be connected together in a fixed order of 
dependence. Following upon the perception of the object, there 
arises in the consciousness of the agent a desire to relieve dis- 
tress. This desire would not arise at all, did not the agent pos- 
sess a peculiar form of susceptibility ; namely, that of pity at the 
sight of human suffering. Now, this susceptibility is a part of 
his sensuous nature, which he can neither make nor unmake. 
Not every one is so affected, or affected in the same degree. 
Clearly, therefore, the desire to relieve distress is an event, 
occurring at a certain moment, and following upon the idea of 
another’s pain as certainly as any other event that can be 
named, If the desire is so strong that the agent determines to 
relieve the other’s distress, we have a further sequence of a 
certain volition upon a certain desire ; and this, like all other 
sequences, is subject to the law of causality. The most rigid 
determinist has evidently no reason so far to complain of any 
want of “vigor and rigor” in Kant’s doctrine. Of that doc- 
trine it is a striking feature that it puts the mental series of 
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events —the perception, desire, and volition — on precisely the 
same footing as the physical movements by which it is preceded 
and followed. Events in the external world are in unbroken 
continuity with the internal stream of ideas. If Kant still per- 
sists in maintaining the freedom of man, it is not without a clear 
apprehension of the apparent strength of the determinist’s case. 


‘How, then, does he seek to escape from the realm of pure 


mechanism? It is here that the distinction of phenomenal and 
real is made to play an important part. “If our actions,” says 
Kant, “are nothing more than events in time, freedom cannot 
be saved. On the contrary, we must hold man to be a mere 
puppet or automaton. No doubt this automaton will be con- 
scious of himself, but if he imagines that he is therefore master 
of his own actions, he will be under a pure delusion.” The ac- 
tions of man, in other words, must be capable of being viewed, 
not only as events, — which, in a certain aspect, they undoubt- 
edly are,— but as events which issue from a being who is not 
an event or series of events. To estimate the precise meaning 
and value of this distinction we must ask how it came to be 
held. 

A full account of the steps by which Kant reached the con- 
clusion that all objects in space and all events in time are phe- 
nomena, will be found in Mr. Caird’s book. Here it will be 
enough to indicate the general course of his development. 
Kant rather overstated the case when he spoke of being 
“aroused by Hume from his dogmatic slumber.” In point of 
fact his slumber was by no means profound even before he had 
read a line of Hume, nor would he have been aroused to any 
purpose had his own prior development not proceeded upon very 


_ different lines from that of the English empiricists. To Leib- 


nitz in particular he owed at least as much as to Hume. It was 
Leibnitz who prepared the way for the doctrine of the transcen- 
dental ideality of space and time by maintaining, in opposition 
to Descartes, that space and time are but confused ideas of the 
true elements of reality, and that when this confusion is cleared 
away by the analytic activity of thought, all modes of existence 
are found to be inextended, indivisible, and unchangeable indi- 
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viduals. It follows from this conception of reality that there 
are no real relations between the primitive monads, or, in other 
words, that real existence is made up of an infinite number of 
separate individuals, each of which contains within itself poten- - 
tially all the phases which it displays. Now, this conception of 
reality had a strong influence upon Kant, an influence which 
makes itself felt through the whole of his subsequent specula- 
tions. To him, as to Leibnitz, the real is the individual, the 
self-complete. Where he differs mainly from Leibnitz is in 
denying that such reality can be an object of knowledge, and 
this he is led to do because he sees that the whole of the objects 
with which experience deals are determined spatially and tem- 
porally, and that when we abstract from space and time, we are 
in a region of mere ideas to which no definite object of knowl- 
edge corresponds. Kant was therefore unable to admit that we 
can by thought obtain an actual knowledge of individual reali- 
ties. When we have emptied objects of their spatial and tem- 
poral relations, we have not attained to a knowledge of the real, 
but on the contrary we have entered into a world of abstractions. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to find among objects in 
space and time a true individual. Every object in space is infi- 
nitely divisible, and, beyond the remotest object that we may 
picture to the imagination, we can imagine others still more 
remote. Similarly, it is impossible to break up time into indi- 
visible units, or to go back in imagination to a moment of time 
beyond which time was not. The true individual thus eludes 
us on both sides: it can neither be thought nor presented. It 
would therefore seem that we are for ever shut out from a vision 
of reality as it actually is. Thought demands completeness ; 
perceptive experience cannot give it. Kant refuses to surrender 
his belief that the real is the individual or self-complete, and he 
is therefore compelled to throw the burden of inadequacy upon 
our perceptive experience. But, unless we maintain the universe 
to be a mere chaos, and our indestructible belief in reality a dream, 
we must attribute the imperfection of our ordinary knowledge 
to a peculiarity in our own faculty of perception. This is what 
Kant does. Space and time, he maintains, are forms, not of 
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reality as it is in itself, but of reality as it is for us. Accept 
this explanation, and our difficulties begin to disappear. For, as 
forms of human perception, space and time are for us unalter- 
able. Since they belong to the very constitution of our minds, 
we can apprehend no object of sense without giving it the form 
under which such apprehension is alone possible for us. Leib- 
nitz was therefore mistaken in supposing that space and time 
are merely confused conceptions of the mutual relations of 
things ; were that true, we should be capable of grasping indi- 
vidual realities by analyzing our first conceptions of things until 
we had made them perfectly clear. The truth is that space and 
time are not conceptions at all, but perceptions, and hence no 
precision of analysis can get rid of them. We are unable even 
to conceive the possibility of a knowledge that does not conform 
to the conditions of space and time; for, as has been said, no 
definite object can be apprehended except under those condi- 
tions. 

The peculiar doctrine of Kant in regard to the nature of 
space and time is thus interwoven with his whole system of 
thought. In one form or other he is always occupied with the 
opposition of objects of sensible experience, which can never 
be ultimate realities because they can never be complete indi- 
viduals, and the inextinguishable impulse to believe in and to 
seek for such realities. But before dealing formally with the 
contrast of phenomenal and noumenal, he seeks to provide a 
firm basis for the mathematical and physical sciences. Though 
the forms of our perception do not admit of a knowledge of the 
real in its ultimate nature, yet certain fundamental principles 
of scientific knowledge can be rigidly demonstrated. The first 
of these principles is, that every object of sensible experience 
that we ever have known, or ever can know, is an extensive 
quantum. This conclusion follows from the necessary and 
normal operation of our minds under conditions of space and 
time. For we cannot apprehend any sensible object without 
picturing it as spread out in space, or as a succession in time. 
Even the pure magnitudes of mathematics — such as a line, or 
a day — must be so presented. Eliminate space and time, and 
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we are dealing not with sensible realities, but with abstractions. 
Now, space and time are not complete individuals. If indeed 
space were, as the late Professor Clifford rashly imagined it 
might be, a vast sphere, or if it were divided up into a number 
of individual spaces, we might picture it as complete; but as 
there is no limit to its divisibility or extensibility, we can pre- 
sent it to ourselves only by successively generating its parts and 
combining them intoa relative whole. It is the same with time, 
which has no beginning and no end. The perception of a par- 
ticular space or time thus exists for us only in the process by 
which it is generated and united with other spaces or times. 
The synthetic activity exercised by the mind in this case takes 
the form of a successive synthesis of homogeneous units, for 
every part of space or time is precisely alike. This form of 
synthesis lies at the basis of all our sensible presentations, for 
obviously no sensible object can escape from the conditions of 
our perceptive experience. The consciousness of this mode 
of synthetic activity is the consciousness of extensive quantity, 
and this consciousness is presupposed in all our mathematical 
determinations of phenomena. 

There is a second principle of experience which we can lay 
down. Not only are all phenomena extensive quanta, but they 
are also intensive quanta. Kant finds this new characteristic 
also bound up with the conditions of sensible perception. The 
conception of reality, as we have seen, is of that which is com- 
plete in itself, or absolutely individual, but of no such reality 
can we have any sensible experience. The objects of our sensi- 
ble experience have not an absolute, but only a relative reality. 
Complete reality would be infinite, whereas the reality we know, 
as sensible, possesses only a limited amount of reality. We can 
represent any sensible object as real only by conceiving it as 
limited by an opposite reality. Thus there lies at the foundation 
of every perception a synthetic process by which we picture real- 
ity as ascending from zero without reaching infinity, and combine 
the elements of reality so generated in a definite degree. As the 
real must be represented as in time, it is impossible to present 
any reality as infinitely small or infinitely large. The apprehen- 
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sion of an object as sensibly real thus involves a synthetic activ- 
ity of the mind, and the consciousness of this synthetic activity 
is intensive quantity or degree. 

Passing now to the other side of the problem, Kant proceeds 
to show that reality as it actually is cannot possibly be known 
by a being like man, who in all the processes of his knowledge 
is compelled to represent objects as quanta. This conclusion 
will be seen to follow almost directly from what has already 
been said. If we must present objects to ourselves as exten- 
sive or intensive quanta, we can never come directly into the 
presence of individual reality, since no quantum can possibly be 
a true individual. Thus Kant proceeds to urge the claims of 
thought in such a way as to bring out the limits of our percep- 
tive experience. He maintains, in the first place, that we can- 
not possibly have experience of the world of sensible objects 
either as absolutely limited, or as absolutely unlimited, in time 
or space. From the very nature of the synthetic process in 
which objects are presented as quanta, there can be no limit to 
their extensibility or their divisibility. A first moment of time, 
or a last point of space, is an impossible experience ; and 
equally impossible is an indivisible part of space or of matter. 
The very conditions of our sensible experience preclude us 
from a knowledge of reality as we are compelled to think it. 
Yet reason makes us aware that, without such knowledge, we 
have not attained to the apprehension of reality as it truly is, 
and hence we cannot avoid the conclusion that our knowledge 
is not of reality as it is in itself, but only of reality as it presents 
itself to us under the necessary limitations of our faculties. 
Like Socrates we know what reality must be, but we also know 
that we do not know it. Yet this very consciousness of the 
limitation of our sensible experience sets before our minds the 
idea of reality as it is in itself. We cannot, it is true, by any 
exercise of our intellectual faculties, pass beyond the fammantia 
mania which shut us in, but we may none the less be able to 
have a reasoned faith in the existence of supersensible realities 
corresponding to our ideas. The world of sense is a dizzy 
Bacchic dance, in which no single point remains for a moment 
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at rest. Nothing is permanent but change. Such a world can- 
not give satisfaction to the inextinguishable desire for an appre- 
hension, or at least an assured faith, in the Infinite. Is there 
not, Kant asks, a point of view from which the finite and partial 
world of experience may be seen to be but the outward manifes- 
tation of the real or infinite? It is true that we can have 
experience only of the finite. Even our own desires and voli- 
tions we are compelled to present under the form of time, and 
therefore as a finite series; but, on the other hand, we are 
warned by the consciousness of the infinite not to assume that 
in their inner nature they are merely temporal events. It is 
much that, if we cannot know things sub specie eternitatis, we 
are aware that what we do know is presented only sub specie 
temporis. Thus the consciousness of the limitations of human 
intelligence suggests the idea of an intelligence that is unlimited 
—a perceptive intelligence which does not proceed, by a succes- 
sive process of synthesis, from part to part, but contemplates 
reality in its fulness and perfection. We are therefore com- 
pelled to think of a reality that is not borne along on a chang- 
ing stream of time, but is beyond time, self-complete and self- 
determining. This conception prepares the way for a true view 
of man as an active or moral being. Our own actions we have 
to represent as events occurring in an inviolable order of suc- 
cession, but there is nothing self-contradictory in the idea that 
in their real nature they are not events. In fact, the idea of 
the real as the individually complete, forces us to think of a sort 
of causality which is not an eternal regress towards a first cause 
that is not first, a beginning that is no beginning. Of such a 
causality we cannot, it is true, have direct experience; but 
though it is an impossible experience, it is not an impossible 
reality. This much, therefore, we may say, that a really causal 
being cannot be a mere series of events, but if it exists at all, 
it must be self-complete, self-dependent, free. That we are 
ourselves beings of this nature we cannot prove from expe- 
rience, for experience is only of the relative and finite; but we 
are at least entitled to say that we may be free causes. There 
is in this hypothesis nothing incompatible with the fact that 
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our actions appear to us under the form of events in time. For 
we have no other form under which we can present our actions 
as facts but that of time, and time we have seen to be inad- 
equate to the presentation of the real. Thus a place is left 
open for freedom, and therefore for morality. 

But freedom is not established by a mere “perhaps,” and 
therefore Kant advances to his positive proof of it from the 
nature of the moral consciousness. The essence of morality 
lies in the idea of duty, an idea that by its very nature is 
possible only to a being that can take a point of view beyond 
the stream of events. The consciousness of what ought to be 
differs toto calo from the consciousness of a sensible fact. In 
it I conceive of myself as under a law which prescribes an ideal 
that refuses to be limited by what I am or have been. Many 
desires spring up in me independently of my will, but duty 
continues to affirm its claims absolutely, be those desires weak 
or strong. What I ought to be is thus opposed to what I am. 
Thus man conceives of himself as under a law that is inde- 
pendent of the world of sense. True, he cannot know himself 
as he is, but in the very possession of the idea of duty he learns 
that he must in his inner nature be capable of freedom, and 
that this freedom may be realized in the act of willing the 
moral law. 

It is sufficiently obvious even from the hurried and imperfect 
statement just given of certain points in the philosophy of Kant, 
that a rough test of the adequacy of the Critical Philosophy may 
be made by asking how far we can accept the doctrine, that 
human knowledge can never be of reality as it truly is because 
it is limited by the inadequate forms of space and time. If 
that doctrine is found to be untenable, we shall then have to 
ask whether freedom and morality, as Kant maintains, stand 
and fall with it. In the remainder of this article we shall con- 
fine ourselves to these two points. 

Kant, as we have seen, accepted the view of Leibnitz that the 
real must be individual and self-complete. Now, there is a sense 
in which this must be admitted to be true. It is a contradiction 
in terms to speak of more than one universe: beyond the 
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totality of existence there can be no existence. That reality 
is one, is a conviction which has tacitly or expressly been the 
guiding idea of every thinker since Thales, and, as we may 
even say, of the whole race of man since the dawn of conscious- 
ness. But there have been as many definitions of the Unity 
which is presupposed in all forms of existence as there have 
been philosophies. Now, the Kantian conception of the ulti- 
matcly real is at bottom that of a reality which is complete in 
itself, not by the inclusion, but by the exclusion, of all differ- 
ences or relations. This is the assumption which leads him 
to affirm that knowledge is never of the real, but only of the 
real as distorted by the subjective forms of space and time. It 
is because no object that is completely isolated from all con- 
nection with other objects can be found in the sensible world, 
that he brands the whole of our knowledge as phenomenal, and 
falls back upon a faith in a reality that cannot be compressed 
within the frames of our perception or thought. Here is the 
point where Idealism joins issue with Kant. Admitting that 
the real is the individual or self-complete, it affirms that the 
true individual must be sought, not by the exclusion of all 
differences or relations, but by their inclusion. The reality of 
any object is determined by the degree in which it participates 
in the totality of relations by which the organic unity of the 
world as a whole is constituted. It follows from this conception 
of reality, that the process of knowledge is a progressive speci- 
fication of the one reality of which all forms of existence are 
phases. And in proportion as this one reality is progressively 
determined, the consciousness of what it is becomes deeper 
and richer. We may put the same idea in other words by 
saying that the world is brought under ever higher categories, 
if only we are careful to observe that these categories are not 
fixed and unchangeable conceptions, but logically distinguishable 
points in the living process by which thought develops from 
lower to higher stages. Strictly speaking, thought has not a 
number of conceptions, but different conceptions are but con- 
venient distinctions which we make in the one process of 
conception by which we become conscious of what reality truly 
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is. And, just as we cannot tell what the acorn is until we have 
seen it develop into the oak, so it is impossible correctly to 
characterize Reality until thought has done its perfect work, 
and reached the ultimate phase of conception. Absolute Ideal- 
ism maintains that thought when completely developed reaches 
the conception of the real as a self-conscious organic Unity, and 
that all other conceptions are the less developed forms of this 
ultimate thought. In other terms, Idealism affirms that a 
knowledge of Reality, as it truly is, is possible for man, and in 
a sense is attained by every man. For the idea of the Unity of 
all things is the impulse of knowledge and constitutes an intel- 
lectual atmosphere, which is ever present, though usually it is 
not brought before consciousness in an explicit reflection. Let 
us see the bearing of this general view of knowledge upon the 
doctrine of Kant. 

It is assumed by Kant that, if we could but find a sensible 
object that possessed an isolated independence, we should then 
have a knowledge of something absolutely real: it is just be- 
cause no such object can be presented in space or time that 
our knowledge is declared to be only of the phenomenal. Now, 
it may be safely affirmed that a reality such as is here desider- 
ated is unknowable not only by us, but by any possible intelli- 
gence. If existence were made up of an infinite number of 
atomic individuals, there would not be one universe, but an 
infinite number: each monad, as Leibnitz said, would constitute 
a little universe ‘by itself. But no such monad, except by a 
gratuitous assumption, can be conceived to have any knowledge 
of the other monads : it must be as absolutely alone as if noth- 
ing but itself existed. It is thus obvious that: the ideal of 
perfect knowledge which Kant borrowed from Leibnitz is a false 
ideal. The knowledge of man cannot, therefore, be stigmatized 
as phenomenal, on the ground that we cannot know an isolated 
individual or monad. Yet a real difficulty is brought into relief 
by Kant, when he points out that no knowledge of the world as 
a complete whole can be obtained so long as we seek to reach 
completeness by the conception of quantity. No smallest or 
largest quantum can be known, because it is of the very nature 
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of a quantum to be infinitely divisible and infinitely addible. 
This peculiarity, according to Kant, arises from the nature of 
space and time, neither of which, being continuous, admits of 
being summed up and completed; and, as no object can be 
known except under the forms of space and time, Kant naturally 
concludes that the real lies beyond our knowledge. Now, it 
may be shown that the true inference from the impossibility of 
attaining completeness by determining objects as spatial and 
temporal is, not that knowledge is limited to such objects, but, 
on the contrary, that it is not so limited. Why is the effort to 
find a true individual by summing up space or time necessarily 
abortive, if not that the mind refuses to be satisfied with that 
which is no real unity? It is the tacit conception of the world 
as complete that makes us aware of the inadequacy of all our 
efforts to determine it as a mere externality of parts or a flux 
of moments. Had we no higher conception of existence, we 
should never be conscious of the inadequacy of our conception 
of it as an extensive quantum. Thus in the consciousness of 
objects as in space and time we are already beyond that con- 
sciousness ; and we have only to make this higher consciousness 
explicit to be aware that we are beyond it. As a matter of fact, 
no one is satisfied simply to know the relative position or 
magnitude of an object, or the mere place of an event in the 
flux of time: we begin with such knowledge, but we go on to 
inquire into its less obvious nature—its causal relations, its 
development, its meaning for human life. The impossibility, 
therefore, of resting in the mere knowledge of coexistences and 
successions arises from the consciousness that we can only know 
reality in its completeness by abandoning the monotonous rep- 
etition of space on space, time on time, quantum on quantum, 
and seeking for a more fundamental mode of comprehending it. 
Yet, it must not be forgotten that even the determination of 
objects as spatial and temporal quanta is a step in the ascent 
towards a full view of reality. The mathematical determination 
of objects as magnitudes prepares the way for the knowledge of 
them as connected by the bonds of causality. Hence all the 
physical sciences rest upon the mathematical; or, in other 
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words, the conception of the world as a system of causal rela- 
tions is simply the conception of it as quantitative, when the 
latter has become aware of what is presupposed in it. Hence 
we must deny the Kantian doctrine, that the quantitative 
determination of things is inapplicable to things as they truly 
are. The true view is that things are related quantitatively, 
not merely for our intelligence, but for all intelligence ; though, 
at the same time, they have much deeper relations. The 
various stages of knowledge are not connected in the way of 
mutual exclusion : the physical sciences do not overthrow, but 
build upon the foundation of the mathematical: the mental 
sciences build upon both. 

These considerations may help us to see the inadequacy of 
the Kantian conception of man as a free being. It seemed to 
Kant that freedom can be saved only if we suppose that man 
is in his real nature independent of time. For, whatever is in 
time, as subject to the law of causation, must occur in a fixed 
and unchanging way. The natural desires seemed to Kant to 
be such events, and hence he was forced to say that, so far as 
we look at man simply as an emotional being, there is nothing 
to show that he is different in nature from the animals, or even 
from inorganic things. To preserve human freedom, Kant 
therefore denied that in his rational nature man can be viewed 
as in time, and, as knowledge is only of that which is in time 
(or space), he further denied that we have a knowledge of 
ourselves as free beings. We do not know ourselves as free, 
though the fact of our possessing an idea of the moral law 
necessitates the belief in our freedom. 

The fundamental mistake of Kant here is his assumption 
that to be above time, it is necessary to be out of time, or, what 
comes to the same thing, that man can only be free if he is 
independent of all natural inclination. The truth, however, is, 
that man is in time and yet above it; that his desires, though 
they must in one point of view be regarded as events, are yet 
more than events. That desire precedes volition, as volition 
precedes the physical movements by which an action is car- 
ried into effect, is true and has its own value, but it is not 
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the whole truth. To suppose that it is, is to fall into a mis- 
take similar to that of Descartes when he defined matter as 
pure extension. For, when we look carefully at the nature of 
desire, we find that it derives its character from the self- 
conscious activity of the subject. The impulse to satisfy the 
craving of hunger is not desire, in the sense in which desire 
is a motive to action. The impulse becomes desire only *by 
reference to the consciousness of my personal good as con- 
ceived to demand gratification of the natural impulse. Elimi- 
nate the idea of the self as it is presented by an act of thought, 
and the natural impulse may still remain, and may even be 
followed by the instinctive movement of seizing and eating the 
food within reach, but there will be no act properly so called. 
Desire involves the interpretive power by which the relation 
of food to my physical well-being, and indirectly to my moral 
well-being, is presented to my consciousness. Thus, in having 
a desire I have already gone beyond the mere consciousness of 
a certain event. Desire is, however, not yet volition, but only 
the idea of a possible volition. This possibility is translated 
into actuality in the act by which I determine myself in con- 
formity with the ideal of myself which I have formed. This 
act of self-determination is my motive, and hence to have a 
motive and to be free is the same thing. That Kant should 
have found it necessary to seek for the preservation of freedom 
by denying to man all knowledge of his own nature as it really 
is, is only another instance of the mpa@rov wWeddos, that the 
highest knowledge of the real which we can attain is that of 
a series of events in time. As we have seen, the abstract 
opposition of the phenomenal and the real disappears when we 
see that the phenomenal is simply the real as it first appears 
to us in the earlier phases of our thought. Thus every con- 
ception of the world, short of that which includes and yet 
transcends all the rest, may be called a knowledge of the 
phenomenal; but, in this sense, the phenomenal must ulti- 


mately vanish in the real. Joun Watson 
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,PSYCHOLOGY AS SO-CALLED “NATURAL 
SCIENCE.” 


UESTIONS concerning the nature, problem, and legiti- 

mate methods of Psychology, and concerning the relations 
which it sustains to other forms of science and to metaphysics, 
are apparently far from being settled to the entire satisfaction 
of all parties to the controversy. No apology is, therefore, 
needed for discussing these questions in the first number of a 
new philosophical magazine. Scarcely more need is there of 
apology for making the recent book of Professor James! the 
occasion —or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say, the text 
— for our proposed discussion. These volumes are so learned, so 


. full, so interesting, so frank, so “pronounced” on doubtful issues, 


and —I may add — so provoking, that they are particularly well 
suited to such a purpose. And if the comment is at all to 
resemble the text, it must be nimble in its movement, and 
striking in its postures, even at the risk of sacrificing some- 
thing customary, if not essential to philosophical gravity of 
demeanor. 

Although it is not intended to pass in review the entire con- 
tents of this work, or even to indicate all its marked excellences 
and defects, some general characterization of it seems almost 
indispensable. The most obvious criticism which the expert 
reader will offer is this: here are two bulky volumes, but they 


scarcely make one book, in the sense in which we are accustomed 


to use the word “book,” of a connected scientific treatise. 
These volumes, that is, are a collection of articles, written with 
extraordinarily full mind and free hand. But no explanation — 
from whatever view of the nature, scope, and method of psycho- 
1 The Principles of Psychology, by William James, Professor of Psychology in 
Harvard University. 2 volumes. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1890, 
24 
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logical science derived — can make it clear, why some things 
are given with great detail and others wholly omitted ; or why 
the proportion, and order, and relative space, assigned to the 
articles in this collection are such as the author has chosen. | 

Doubtless this same fact accounts, in part, for the great diffi- 
culty which the critical reader will find, in ascertaining just 

* what is Professor James’ latest, not to say, his final, view upon 
several difficult and disputed questions. The author’s own 
mental evolution in dealing with the problems of psychology is 
displayed, to a remarkable degree, upon the pages of his book. 
He takes us, in a very captivating way, both into the slower 
growth and into the explosive struggles of his own emotional 
as well as intellectual experience with respect to all these prob- 
lems. We are often prevented, however, from being able to 
follow the order of this evolution because we are not sure that 
it corresponds to the order of the chapters. 

The learning displayed by Professor James is admirable. The 
numerous references and citations which his volumes contain 
never have the appearance of being dragged incontinently for- 
ward ; they come spontaneously from a real fulness of resource 
which is the result of years of serious and varied reading. Nor 
can it be said that he has neglected any school, or branch, of 
psychological science, however remotely separated from the 
authorities which he values most highly. On the contrary, the 
gross bulk of the book is considerably increased by lengthy ver- 
batim citations from many writers; though the wisdom of just 
such, and so lengthy, citations is by no means always obvious. 

Different readers will differ greatly in their estimate of the 
spirit, temper, and taste or practical judgment, with which these 
volumes discuss debated questions in psychology. The discus- 
sion is throughout intensely personal. Each reader’s estimate 
will probably therefore depend upon whether he has, or has not, 
a personal acquaintance with the author. Those who have not 
this acquaintance may mistake the real amimus with which their 
favorite writers or cherished opinions are treated by Professor 
James. Admirers of Herbart, for example, or even those who 
recognize the Herbartian psychology as one of the most fruitful 
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of all modern movements in this science (the most fruitful, with, 
perhaps, the sole exception of that which is referred to Beneke), 
will scarcely approve of such phrases as “the hideously fabulous 
performances of the Herbartian Vorstel/ungen” (Il, p. 585) ; 
“hideous . . . glib Herbartian jargon”’ (I, p. 603), ec. 

It is also doubtful whether so-called neo-Kantians will feel a 
warm sympathy with an author who ascribes “wanton assump- 
tion,” “a thoroughly mythological position,” to Kant ; and who 
speaks of the view which cannot discover the origin of “ space- 
intuitions” in the primitive sensation-complexes, as “ Kantian 
machine-shop.” That admirers of Herbert Spencer will not 
relish having his most elaborate theories pronounced “ vagueness 
incarnate,” “scandalous vagueness,” “chromo-philosophy” (I, 
p. 149), ‘‘trade upon his reader’s lack of discernment,” the result 
of his being “bound to pretend,” “beneath criticism”’ (II, p. 576), 
etc., scarcely requires to be said. The list of names, both well 
known and less known, to whom similar tributes are paid by 
these volumes is by no means a brief one. 

On the other hand, personal acquaintances of the author will 
understand that this somewhat too free, and even loose, way of 
treating the opinions of others is not to be interpreted as indi- 
cating malice, prejudice, or lack of generous appreciation of 
fellow-workmen. They will rightly interpret it as native exu- 
berance of interest in all the possible phases of all psychological 
problems. At worst, it is the irresistible but kindly disposition 
to hit a head wherever one is visible. And those who attend 
the fair should not feel irritated if they, or their dear friends, are 
among its temporary victims — so interesting and stimulating is 
the display of psychological wares and the distribution of the 
prizes. 

Of the question of style we are interested to speak, only as it 
bears upon the more important questions of interpretation and of 
criticism. In fact, Professor James’ style is such as necessarily 
to provoke criticism, favorable or unfavorable ; but it is also such 
as to make calm and satisfactory criticism particularly difficult. 
One is constantly tempted to exclaim : Brilliantly and captivat- 
ingly said; yet I am not sure whether you mean exactly this, 
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and not rather something else which I must proceed to say for 
you! 

Nor is interpretation always easy. The distinctions, as they 
are left expressed by Professor James, are not infrequently too 
clear-cut, if I may so say. They are made in rather too highly 
colored, or too coarse and heavy, lines. Thus the scientific 
principle of continuity seems violated,— doubtless, often, where 
it would no longer seem to be, if we felt at liberty to disregard 
the first intent and inevitable effect of the author's language. 
Nature and reality, we are forced to maintain, nowhere draw 
such plain lines. In the chapter on “The Mind-Stuff Theory,” 
for example, the author appears to deny all differences in the 
complexity of mental states as recognizably dependent upon 
multiplicity of factors, or upon degrees of clearness, in the field 
of consciousness. 

The fuller significance of such general remark upon the char- 
acter of these volumes will become more obvious as we subject 
to discussion the view they maintain regarding the nature and 
method of psychological science. What, then, does Professor 
James understand psychology to be; and how does he propose 
to give to his own psychological opinions the character of a 
science? The answer to this twofold inquiry will introduce 
another closely connected: What does he conceive to be the 
relation between metaphysics and psychology as a “natural 
science ” ? 

Professor James is not in sympathy with the somewhat finical 
objection of Dr. Ward, who, as is well known, denies that we 
can define the field of psychological science as we can that 
belonging to any one of the particular sciences of nature. In the 
opening sentence of these volumes we are told: “ Psychology 
is the Science of Mental Life, both of its phenomena and of 
their conditions.”” What are the phenomena of mental life, we 
are at once further informed; they are so-called “feelings, 
desires, cognitions, reasonings, decisions, and the like.” If we 
are disposed, in the interests of convenience, to seek for some 
common term applicable to all such phenomena, “ states of con- 
sciousness,” or “mental states,” is the term ordinarily adopted. 
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“ Psychoses’”’ has been proposed by Mr. Huxley. But Professor 
James would substitute for the ordinary term the less “cum- 
brous” expressions, “feeling or thought” (I, p. 185, f.). This 
use of language is, indeed, somewhat of a return to the nomen- 
clature of the seventeenth century (to Descartes with his cogzto 
as the equivalent of all truly mental phenomena). It has, more- 


- over, the disadvantage of compelling the author himself con- 


stantly to vacillate between the more general and the more 
particular meanings of the words. We might even suspect that 
it is one cause of the extraordinary way in which the unity of 
each “thought” (that is, “field of consciousness,” no matter 
how highly elaborate and complex) is insisted upon, to the prej- 
udice and neglect of careful analysis of the many elements, or 
factors, that may enter into the constitution of that “theught.” 

Still, it is not difficult to understand this delimitation, by 
“first intention,” of the field of psychological science. Its 
phenomena are the states of consciousness (or “ thoughts”) of 
the individual, as such;—that is, as states of consciousness. 
The science is to be both descriptive and explanatory ; for it is 
both “of the phenomena, and of their conditions.” 

Further examination, however, of the author’s conception of 
psychology as a natural science results in a most astonishing 
abbreviation of the rights of the psychologist. The treatment is 
to be explanatory, as a matter of course; it is to discover and 
reduce to order the conditions of the phenomena of mental life ; 
otherwise, it would not be science. For Professor James holds, 
as we all do, that the “old psychology” was relatively lacking 
in scientific quality. It described and classified ; but it did not 
explain, by pointing out, and reducing to general terms, the con- 


- comitant and antecedent conditions of the phenomena. How 


greatly disappointed we are, therefore, when an advocate of the 
new “natural science” of psychology restricts all legitimate 
explanation, by his very conception of such science, to one class 
of conditions only,—and these by far the most obscure and 
unattainable of all. 

In his Preface, and in several other places, Professor James 
makes a gallant attempt to defend psychology as a purely natural 
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science by excluding from it all metaphysical assumption what- 
soever. And since “all attempts to exp/ain our phenomenally 
given thoughts” (that is, the whole sphere of descriptive psy- 
chology) “as products of deeper-lying entities are metaphysi- 
cal”’ (p. vi), the explanatory office of the science cannot legiti- 
mately make use of even the postulate of a “soul,” or — what is 
more surprising still — of any “‘ Elementary Units of Conscious- 
ness.” For, according to the author, “metaphysics fragmen- 
tary, irresponsible, and half-awake, and unconscious that she is 
metaphysical, spoils two good things when she injects herself 
into a natural science.” 

Now as to the explanatory value of the metaphysical postulate 
of a soul, I reserve for later pages of this article my contention 
with Professor James. For I differ decidedly from his opinion 
—at least as expressed in this passage. However, I take cour- 
age and hope for a nearer approach to a common view, upon 
discovering elsewhere the following utterance: “I confess, 
therefore, that to posit a soul influenced in some’ mysterious 
way” (why more “mysterious” than all so-called influence?) “by 
the brain-states and responding to them by conscious affections 
of its own, seems to me the line of least logical resistance, so 
far as we yet have attained” (I, p. 181). Butis not “the line 
of least logical resistance” the line of most logical momentum, 
or —in other words —the line that marks out the best explana- 
tory postulate of a metaphysical kind ? 

One can scarcely find fault, however, with Professor James for 
excessive parsimony in the matter of metaphysics, considering 
that his intention, avowed and repeated, is to treat of psychology 
purely as a natural science. On the contrary, the entire first 
half of the first volume seems to me far too metaphysical for the 
preliminaries of a scientific treatise; while a vast amount of 
conjectural metaphysics of physics is woven into the very tex- 
ture of both volumes. Indeed, on the page of the Preface 
already referred to (p. vi) we are told that psychology assumes 
as one of its data, “a physical world in time and space with 
which they (ze. the phenomena of psychology, the thoughts and 
feelings of individual minds) coexist, and which they know.” 
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But psychology as a science, devoid of all postulating of 
“‘deeper-lying entities,” does nothing of the kind. It assumes 
only the phenomena—the thoughts and feelings as actually 
known, and the possibility of ascertaining uniform relations 
among them. Any departure from this position is a resort to 
metaphysics ; for it necessarily involves an appeal to ‘“ deeper- 
lying entities.” But the entity called mind lies no deeper than 


' the entity called brain; the postulated being which is to serve 


as the subject of thoughts and feelings, and so to explain them, 
is no more “ cantankerously ” or dangerously metaphysical than 
the being which is to serve as the subject of conjectural “ explo- 
sions,” “central adjustments,” “overlappings” of processes, efc. 

Of course, that particular portion of the physical world, in 
time and space coexistent with thoughts and feelings and known 
by them, which Professor James especially needs as datum for 
his science of psychology, is the human cerebrum. For, accord- 
ing to his conception of this science, no other “conditions” but 
the processes accomplished in this cerebrum, “explain” the 
existence of thoughts and feelings. Accordingly, the cerebrum 
is sometimes spoken of as though it “throws off,” as a sort of 
total epi-phenomenon incapable of being analyzed into psychic 
factors or explained by reference to antecedent psychic condi- 
tions, each state of consciousness. With our author, psychol- 
ogy as a natural science, without metaphysics, is wholly cerebral 
psychology. “A blank unmediated correspondence, term for 
term, of the succession of states of consciousness with the suc- 
cession of total brain-processes’’—this is the last word of a 
scientific psychology, that will be clear and avoid all unsafe 
metaphysical hypotheses (I, p. 182). 

We now have Professor James’ conception of the explanatory 
work of psychology limited to its narrowest terms. Let it be 
noted that this conception excludes, as explanatory science, not 
only all introspective psychology, as such, but also almost the 
entire domain of what is customarily known as physiological 
psychology. All of the immense labors of Weber and Fechner, 
and of their pupils, in the effort to establish the law which goes 
by their great names, all of the most admirable treatises, like 
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Helmholtz’s Physiologische Optik and Tonempfindungen, nearly 
all (indeed all, but the worthless conjectural part) of the mono- 
graphs on psychometry, must — if we adhere strictly to this defi- 
nition —be ruled out of the domain of scientific psychology. 
To be sure, these treatises establish uniform relations between 
thoughts and feelings, as such, and observed facts of the appli- 
cation of stimuli to the periphery of the human body. But they 
are too far from the sacred centre, where the “explosions” and 
the “overlappings,” and the “central adjustments” take place, 
to be entitled to the name, “natural science,” in the highest 
meaning of the phrase. Or, at least, their value is to be esti- 
mated by the inducement they afford the psychologist to frame 
diagrammatic, or verbal, representations of precisely what it is, 
in which such “explosions,” “adjustments,” and “ overlap- 
pings” consist. 

Let it not be supposed that Professor James himself remains 
faithful to this extremely contracted conception of psychology 
as a natural science. Qn the contrary, by far the larger and 
better portions of his two large volumes are those, where 
he feels irresistibly impelled to introduce some metaphysics, 
or to leave out nearly all the conjectural cerebral physiology. 
For example, the chapters in the second volume which treat 
of Perception by the Senses are, from the scientific point of 
view, much the most valuable part of the entire work. Here 
the author is at his best. He introduces freely his wide ac- 
quaintance with modern analytic and experimental psychology. 
His descriptive science is here—as everywhere — admirable. 
He indulges, but not immoderately, in speculation— not omit- 
ting all help from semi-metaphysical assumptions. And, above 
all, the amount of cerebral physiology, which is introduced to 
explain the rise and change of the states of consciousness, is 
relatively so small that it really is not worth taking into the 
account. 

The attempt to establish psychology as a natural science 
upon such an extremely tenuous and cloudy foundation as our 
present or prospective knowledge of cerebral “explosions” 
and “overlappings ” is doomed to failure from the very begin- 
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ning. It is probably due to this attempt that we so frequently 
find Professor James holding up to ridicule all the different 
forms of metaphysical hypothesis. It is perhaps due to the 
consciousness of failure that so much of metaphysics is — albeit 
in a somewhat clandestine manner — freely introduced. On the 
one hand, the “mind-stuff theory,” and the theory of associ- 
ated psychic factors, as well as the views of Wundt and Helm- 


‘holtz respecting the need of “psychic synthesis,” are rather 


flippantly set aside as too metaphysical. The ontology of 
“spiritualistic philosophy” is sometimes (e.g. I, p. 500 f.) cari- 
catured rather than fairly criticised. But, on the other hand, 
we find Professor James inclined deliberately to admit, and ac- 
tually making his theory dependent upon, not a few metaphysi- 
cal postulates of his own. 

Similar reasons may explain the attitude of these volumes, 
already noticed, toward a large part of modern empirical psychol- 
ogy. Obviously the author, while writing on psychology as a 
natural science, is “dored” (I, p. 192) by so much minute 
analysis, painstaking collection of statistics, and disproportion- 
ate meagreness of scientific results. His discussion of Fech- 
ner’s law closes (I, p. 549) with the humorous declaration: “ It 
would be terrible if even such a dear old man as this could 
saddle our science forever with his patient whimseys, and, in a 
world so full of more nutritious objects of attention, compel 
all future students to plough through the difficulties, not only 
of his own works, but of the still drier ones written in his ref- 
utation.” We have already seen how the elaborate attempts 
of writers like Herbart and Spencer, to build up an account of 
complex states of consciousness out of different elementary 
psychic factors, impresses Professor James. 

But what, let us inquire, are we to substitute for this patient 
work of analysis in our effort to render psychology a science of 
the order called “natural”? Professor James, so far as he 
remains true to his own conception of psychology, can only 
answer with two chapters on “The Functions of the Brain” 
and “On some General Conditions of the Brain-Activity,” and 
with various exceedingly thin and dubious diagrammatic repre- 
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sentations of brain-processes occasionally interjected into the 
discussion of psychological phenomena. 

Let me, then, at once speak frankly and clearly. The con- 
ception of psychology as a natural science with which Professor 
James sets out, is —in my judgment —a wholly untenable con- 
ception. To adopt it is to confess the impossibility of giving 
any truly scientific character to psychology. The author does 
not himself adhere to it. Moreover, he does precisely what 
all who adopt the same conception find themselves compelled 
to do; he becomes metaphysical. He postulates some of those 
abhorred - “deeper-lying entities’’; and then he puts them 
through a course of conjectural processes in order to explain 
other (conscious) processes which are not conjectural, but are 
indubitably known to exist. : 

It is, indeed, conceivable that, at some time in the future, 
a small branch, or twig, of scientific psychology to be called the 
“cerebral,” may be established. It will always be peculiarly 
difficult, however, to keep that set of explanatory conditions, 
which lies in the cerebral hemispheres, free from metaphysi- 
cal postulates. The way to the establishment of any science 
of cerebral psychology is long and thorny and dangerous. 
It is as yet scarcely open to even the boldest flight of imag- 
ination ; there will be, in the best estate of cerebral psychology 
in the future, few who will actually tread, with assurance and 
safety, terra firma in this path. 

What then would be necessary to establish psychology as a 
natural science after the pattern of Professor James’ conception 
of it? A comprehensive scientific grasp on two related orders 
of phenomena? They are the “thoughts and feelings,” that 
are the phenomena with which, primarily, psychology deals ; 
and, also, the “ brain-processes,” —and these, with that exact- 
ness, certainty, and detail of information, which makes the knowl- 
edge of phenomena worthy to be called science. The “thoughts 
and feelings” we do both know and know about, in a truly 
scientific way. We can describe them, as Professor James 
frequently does in such brilliant and interesting fashion. More- 
over, we can explain them, by reference to their elements and 
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conditions as existing in other antecedent and concomitant 
thoughts and feelings. But of their conditions, as existing in 
the shape of antecedent or concomitant brain-processes, we 
have no knowledge worthy of being called sctence. Exner’s 
declaration is almost as true to-day as it was several years ago, | 
when he made it. “There is no science of cerebral physiol- * 
ogy.” If, then, it is necessary, laying aside all metaphysical 
postulating of deeper-lying (psychical) entities, in order to ren- 
der psychology a natural science, that we should scientifically 
know the cerebral conditions of our thoughts and feelings, and 
i should bring under terms of exact formule the relations of 
| the latter to the former, we must at once abandon all pretence 
of scientific character for psychology. If cerebral psychology 
| is the only scientific psychology, then there is no science of 
psychology. 
There are two directions in which modern attempts make 
progress in laying the foundations of cerebral physiology. One 
, / of these is the localization of cerebral function, the other is so- | 
. called “ nerve-physiology,” as modified and complicated by the | 
| | ~ exceedingly obscure and complex molecular structure of the cer- 
ebral substance. The former of these investigations aims to | 
} i _ discover where something takes place, which is somehow related 
to certain changes of our “thoughts and feelings ” ; — or rather, 
so far as yet appears, chiefly (perhaps exclusively) to changes in 
our sensory-motor mental life. The latter aims to describe pre- 
cisely what it is that takes place, whenever a so-called “ cerebral 
process” occurs in uniform relation to these changes of thoughts 
and feelings. One inquiry admits, in part, of experimental test- 
. ing; it has made rapid and brilliant progress since the epoch- 
. making experiments of Fritsch and Hitzig in 1870. The other 
/ inquiry —the investigation which, if it succeeded, would tell us, 
in terms of molecular science, the precise nature of brain-pro- 
cesses related to thoughts and feelings, and precisely how they 
change, if at all, in character, as the related thoughts and feel- 
ings change — is in a hopeless muddle still. Not all the physi- 
ologists in the world can say “in terms of molecular science,” 
what is done by the sciatic nerve of a frog, with the gastro- 
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cnemius muscle attached, when it is stimulated by the electrical 
current. And as to a science of nerve-physiology, which shall 
apply with any accuracy of detail to the variety of cerebral pro- 
cesses concerned in human thoughts and feelings — well, it is 
hard to measure our present remoteness from such a science. 

I have already said that Professor James furnishes only two 
short chapters, which even attempt a summary of the results of 
modern investigation respecting those “conditions” of mental 
phenomena which, according to his conception, are the only 
conditions admitting of scientific treatment. His chapter “On 
the Functions of the Brain” is on the whole excellent. It is 
written with fulness of information brought well down to the 
present time. Yet it contains statements which would by no 
means command universal acceptance by expert students of the 
subject. For example, it will scarcely do to say that Broca’s 
convolution is the seat of injury, without exception, in all cases 
of pure motor aphasia (I, p. 38 f.). The conclusion of the pres- 
ent state of knowledge on the general subject is, that we are 
fairly certain what parts of the cerebral hemispheres are some- 
how concerned in the intelligent management of the limbs; less 
certain, what have to do with “ psychical vision”; less certain 
still, precisely what and how many have to do with the expres- 
sion and interpretation of spoken or written language ; and very 
uncertain as to where are the so-called “centres” of the other 
sensory-motor forms of mental life. But as to the localization 
of any of the “higher” forms or factors of thoughts and feel- 
ings, we are almost totally in the dark. Nor should we know 
what to do with such centres, if we could succeed in getting any 
clear trace of their existence. 

Nevertheless, in the direction of locating centres, cerebral 


_ physiology is making rapid and real progress. It seems strange, 


therefore, that Professor James makes little or no attempt to 
work out in detail a theory of the empirical conditions of the 
phenomena of mental life, on the basis of this chapter. Why 
does he not tell us, for example, precisely in what cerebral centres 
the consciousness of self, the perception of time, the perception 
of space, the instinctive beliefs, and the necessary truths, have 
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their “ blank unmediated correspondences, term for term”? Is 
it because he knows quite well that the chances are against any 
such attempt at scientific precision remaining uncontradicted by 
empirical data for a period of three successive years? 

The chapter on “General Conditions of Brain-Activity” is 
unexpectedly meagre for a writer who proposes to treat psychol- 
ogy as a natural science, without metaphysics, and from a point 
of view which finds the ascertainable conditions of psychological 
phenomena solely in brain-processes. What is the nature of 
these processes? And how do they change, not simply in local- 
ity but in character, as the thoughts and feelings change, of 
which the processes are the conditions? I have already said that 
modern science cannot answer this question. But Professor 
James seems to have done far less for this subject than 
he might easily have done. For, surely, here is the part of 
physiological psychology in which we might reasonably expect 
him to be especially interested. His contribution to the depart- 
ment of cerebral psychology in these volumes consists very 
largely of simple schematizing. The inadequacy of the method 
is confessed. Ina note to the first page of this chapter (I, p. 
81), we read: “I shall myself in later places indulge in much of 
this schematizing. The reader will understand once for all that 
it is symbolic; and that the use of it is hardly more than to 
show what a deep congruity there is between mental processes 
and mechanical processes of some kind, not necessarily of the 
exact kind portrayed.” 

On the confession made in the note just quoted, the fol- 
lowing remarks seem to me in place. All such schematizing is, 
of course, “symbolic” ; but what it symbolizes is not at all what 


Professor James would have the reader suppose. Such schema- 


tizing can only symbolize certain conjectural relations between 
places where the nerve-processes take place. It contributes 
nothing toward symbolizing the nature of the nerve-processes 
themselves. These processes do not admit of any such symboli- 
cal representation. Much less does it serve even to suggest 
those possible changes in the character of the processes, by vir- 
tue of which they become conditions of different and varied 
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thoughts and feelings. We are nowhere, so far as I can dis- 
cover, even told whether their author supposes that changes in 
centres of the processes — “ overlappings,” and “ discharges” — 
are the only changes which condition changes in mental phe- 
nomena ; or whether it is also changes in the processes themselves 
which constitute, in part, the necessary cerebral conditions of 
mental changes. The diagrams and language, in general, imply 
the former position. Is, then, no real science of nerve-physi- 
ology, as a part of molecular theory, necessary in order to have 
a psychology worthy to be dignified with the name of “natural 
science ” ? 

In one place at least, however, Professor James implies that 
the brain-processes to which, in this “blank unmediated” fashion, 
the thoughts and feelings correspond, may differ in kind and not 
simply in locality and intensity (I, p. 566 f.). Well then, what 
we wish to have in the name of cerebral psychology, is a descrip- 
tion, in terms of a comprehensible theory of molecular physics, 
what these differences are ; and, also, a statement of the formulz 
which define the relations between the molecular changes and 
the “corresponding” orders of mental phenomena. But this is 
precisely what Professor James avoids doing, even to the extent 
which so-called “ nerve-physiology’’ makes possible. And, as I 
have already repeatedly said, nothing worthy of the name “sci- 
ence’ zs possible for any one in this branch of cerebral psycho- 
physics. 

When, then, Professor James maintains that his oral or sche- 
matic descriptions of the brain-processes, which correspond “ in 
a blank unmediated way” to thoughts and feelings, “ show what 
a deep congruity there is between mental processes and mechani- 
cal processes of some kind”; I must beg his pardon and flatly 
contradict him. They show nothing of the sort ; they show noth- 
ing of any sort. They assume some sort of unknown congruity ; 
they also serve to impress the uninitiated reader with the feeling 
that he is being shown something. 

But only exact and verifiable description of what, and where, 
are the processes to which the particular factors and classes of 
the conscious states correspond can be called science. The 
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question is precisely what kinds of changing molecular processes 
—thermic, electrical, chemical, vital, e¢c. — take place, and in what 
related convolutions and parts of convolutions, corresponding 
to all the changes in conscious thoughts and feelings. To make 
any advance toward answering this question, “ nerve-physiology ” 
and the “localization of cerebral function” must go cautiously 


_ hand in hand. But the assumption of the congruity is in no 


wise dependent upon the advance of science. It was made by 
Spinoza as rigidly as it can be made by any one. Yet we are 
almost infinitely farther off to-day than his contemporaries seemed 
to themselves to be, from a satisfactory scientific knowledge of 
this congruity, without any metaphysical assumptions whatsoever. 

Of the conception of psychology, its nature, problems, and 
method, which is proposed in these volumes, and of the defence 
in detail of this conception, the following statements seem to me 
true: The conception is such, and so narrow, that a consistent 
adherence to it compels us to admit the utter impossibility of 
establishing psychology as a natural science. It excludes almost 


_ all the really scientific data and conclusions; it includes only 


those data and conjectures which are most remote from genuine 
science. But the author does not adhere to this conception. 
Neither does he adhere to his determination to exclude meta- 
physics. The metaphysics of mind is often admitted, with con- 
fession of apparent inconsistency ; the metaphysics of physics is 
freely admitted, generally without confession or apparent con- 
sciousness of inconsistency. As descriptive science, the work 
is admirable ; for its author is a born, and a thoroughly trained, 
psychologist. As explanatory science also, — wherever it departs 
most widely from its own conception — it is generally admirable. 
As explanatory science, without metaphysics, in the form of the 
aforesaid “ blank unmediated correspondences,” it is, at best, zot 
science at all. 

These general conclusions I shall now briefly test by applica- 
tion to two or three particular problems. And, first of all, let 
us inquire how Professor James solves, by his method, the problem 
of “the consciousness of self” (chap. x). Preceding the chap- 
ter devoted to the “finer work” of tracing the psychology of 
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the fact of self-consciousness, the “ stream of thought” has been 
described. We are now told how a certain “ fluctuating mate- 
rial” is built up into a variety of empirical selves which stand 
more or less remote from that ego, which psychology generally 
recognizes as somehow, in the evolution of experience, set over 
against a xon-ego — that which is / and is not even my body. 
But, according to the author, the essential core of every known 
self is the distinct feeling of some bodily process. And the 
“Self of selves, when carefully examined, is found to consist 
mainly of the collection of these peculiar motions in the head 
or between the head and throat ”’ ; — this, at least, is what Pro- 
fessor James finds true in his own case (I, p. 301 f.). And, in 
more general terms, with some persons at least, the “ part of the 
innermost Self which is most vividly felt turns out to consist for 
the most part of a collection of cephalic movements of ‘ adjust- 
ments’ which, for want of attention and reflection, usually fail 
to be perceived and classed as what they are.” It is admitted 
here, however, “ that over and above these there is an obscurer 
feeling of something more” ; and this may be of “ fainter physi- 
ological processes,” or it may be of “nothing objective at all” 
(p. 305). 

With such remarks as those just quoted, the real problem of 
self-consciousness is dismissed for some pages; it is resumed 
later as a discussion of the three theories (spiritualist, associa- 
tionist, transcendentalist) concerning the “pure self or inner 
principle of personal identity.” Each of these three theories 
is taken up, criticised, and rejected. The theory of a soul to 
which, as subject, the thoughts and feelings belong, is held to 
be “needless for expressing the actual subjective phenomena of 
consciousness as they appear” (p. 344). But —by the way, I 
remark — the theory of a brain does not appear to be needless. 
Says Professor James: the “bald fact is that when the drain 
acts, a thought occurs.” Not at all: we must either say —and 
adhere to it—the truth demanded by all the science is that, 
when the brain acts, the mind acts; or else we must say: when 
such and such a known cerebral phenomenon occurs then such 
and such a corresponding thought or feeling occurs. 
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But the problem of self-consciousness is not one of “ blank r 
unmediated correspondences ” between certain series of particu- 
far thoughts and other series of particular known brain-pro- 
cesses. It is the far graver and profounder problem of trying 
to tell how there comes to be an actual distinction made between 
thoughts and thinker; and how some thoughts are irresistibly 
referred by the thinker to the thinker as, not himself, but zs 
li thoughts; while other thoughts are referred by the same thinker 
| ) : to things as knowledge which the same thinker has of what zs 


| 
| _ not his thoughts. Just here Professor James leaves us, totally 
| without any explanation even of his own inadequate statement 
| of the content of this problem. We have no explanation even 
of this aforesaid “obscurer feeling of something more,” which 
may not be a feeling of “fainter physiological processes,” but 
i | may be of just “ nothing objective at all” ? 
| The scientific description and explanation of the problem of 
} self-consciousness includes that unity which is the very core of 
| the problem itself. The insignificance which Professor James 
| | attributes to this problem he justifies by an appeal to Lotze, 
who is represented as maintaining that, “so long as our self, on 
the whole, makes itself good and practically maintains itself as 
a closed individual,” this is enough. The appeal to Lotze is 
here most unfortunate. For above all philosophers of the cen- 
tury he has maintained that to be “substantially” and to be 
) | : self-conscious is one and the same thing ; and that the unity of 
self-consciousness is an irresistible demonstration of the real 
being of the soul. 
rE The “associationist theory” of the pure self is then held to 
5) be—as no doubt it is—quite unworkable without secretly 
—. summoning to its help some unifying principle, some psychic 
synthesis, or postulated “deeper-lying entity.” While “tran- 
scendentalism is only substantialism grown shame-faced, and its 
Ego only a ‘cheap and nasty’ edition of the soul” (p. 365). ) 
The conclusion of the whole matter is, then ; scientific psychol- 
ogy, abjuring metaphysics, must hold that “ thought is itself the 
thinker, and psychology need not look beyond ” (p. 401). 
But we are inclined to insist yet again: The very problem to 
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be solved is how the thought of one thinker, wose are all the 
thoughts, but who zs xot merely the sum-total of these thoughts, 
can arise; and what is implicated in such a peculiar form of 
thought. In other words, the problem is the problem of self- 
consciousness; and we want Professor James to solve it in 
accordance with his conception of his duty as a teacher of the 
“natural science” of psychology. This, we have seen, requires 
him to reject all metaphysical postulates, whether of a sub- 
stantial soul, or of a psychic synthesis, or of elementary units of 
consciousness ; and to tell us precisely what brain-processes 
correspond, in a “black unmediated” way, to this peculiar 
thought. 

It is characteristic of the way in which the conception of 
psychology as a natural science is here carried out to find Pro- 
fessor James heartily commending Mr. D. G. Thompson for the 
following position: ‘“ All states of consciousness imply and pos- 
tulate a subject Ego, whose substance is unknown and unknow- 
able, to which states of consciousness are referred as attributes, 
but which in the process of reference becomes objectified and 
becomes itself an attribute of a subject Ego which lies still 
beyond, and which ever eludes cognition though ever postu- 
lated for cognition ” (p. 355). Now we should suppose that our 
author would rebuke this ponderous sentence as containing an 
exceedingly sweeping metaphysical postulate, and, moreover, a 
transcendental Ego, or “cheap and nasty edition” (second edi- 
tion ?) of a soul; and also as being, “ vagueness incarnate,” be- 
cause it speaks of “unknowable substance” that has plenty of 
attributes (by which, we suppose, all substances are known), and 
of cognized realities that “ever elude cognition.” But No! Pro- 
fessor James actually maintains of Mr. Thompson’s postulated 
unknowable entity called Ego: “ This is our judging and remem- 
bering present ‘thought,’ described in less simple terms.” 
And is a “judging and remembering present Thought,” — if 
only you spell it with a capital as Mr. Spencer spells his 
Unknowable — capable of all this? Well, then, we now under- 
stand the problem of self-consciousness; but the mystery of 
such a “Thought” is great. However, we forbear; for when 
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Professor James falls upon the neck of a disciple of Herbert 
Spencer, and is reconciled to what he is himself pleased to call 
“Chromo-philosophy,” the presence of a third party upon the 
scene is simply profane. 

Passage after passage might be quoted in illustration of the 
author’s confession that the bed which he so carefully prepares 
is too narrow to give a comfortable repose to the facts which he 
admits. This is strikingly true in the account which is given 
of the nature of the fact of knowledge. We are told, in general 
(I, p. 197), that psychology only ‘‘assumes that thoughts suc- 
cessively occur and that they (the thoughts) know objects in a 
world which the psychologist also knows.”” But how thoughts 
can know “objects in a world”; and in what respect the psy- 
chologist’s knowledge of this world differs from the knowledge of 
the objects, in this world, by his thoughts; and how the knowl- 
edge of the psychologist is going to be identified by himself with 
the knowledge of the objects by the psychologist’s thoughts ; — 
we find it difficult to understand as a matter of cerebral psychol- 
ogy. Professor James makes, on this point, little or no attempt 
to assist us. For in the chapter on “ The Stream of Thought,” 
in stating what is implicated in the primary fact that “ thinking 
of some sort goes on,” he takes the most pronounced spiritualistic 
positions. ‘“ Every thought,” says he (p. 225 f.), ‘‘tends to be 
part of a personal consciousness.” And now the elementary 
psychic fact appears to be, — “not, thought or this thought, or 
that thought, but my thought, every thought being owned.” The 
“immediate datum of psychology,” “the universal conscious 
fact,” is no longer ‘‘ feelings and thoughts exist, but I think, 
and I feel.” This “I,” moreover, necessitates some sort of a 


continuity of mental life, permanency of being, or —at any rate 


— conscious identification of past and present as alike belong- 
ing to “Me.” “ Within each personal consciousness, thought 
is sensibly continuous ” (p. 237). But knowledge is of Things ; 
and “human thought appears to deal with objects independent 
of itself; that is, it is cognitive, or possesses the function of 
knowing” (p. 271). But 7 (the stream of consciousness, or 
better the “ Thought,” spelled with a capital) “is always inter- 
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ested more in one part of its object than in another, and wel- 
comes and rejects, or chooses, all the while it thinks.” 

Now, in what respect a Thought which “welcomes and 
rejects, or chooses, all the while it thinks,” and always tends to 
understand itself as a part of a personal consciousness, and deals 
with objects independent of itself, involves fewer necessities of 
metaphysical postulating than does the mind, or soul, which is 
with Helmholtz and Wundt an actual energy of psychic synthe- 
sizing, I am quite unable to see. But I am yet more unable to see 
any satisfactory account in these volumes of the precise brain- 
processes with which many of these profound functions of such 
a“ Thought” correspond. Perhaps the nearest approach to such 
an account is to be found in the treatment of Memory; and to 
this treatment we now briefly turn our attention. 

Of all the so-called faculties of mind, or factors and functions 
of psychic life, memory seems most readily to admit of a purely 
cerebral explanation. Without memory, of course, the conscious- 
ness of self and the cognition of things are impossible. It does 
not follow, however, that, if psychology as a natural science in 
the sense which Professor James attaches to the words could 
solve the problem of memory, it could, therefore, solve also the 
problems of self-consciousness and sense-perception. 

With characteristic honesty and thoroughness and acuteness 
of analysis, Professor James describes what is involved in an act 
of memory, in the highest, most spzritua/ — if I may be pardoned 
the word —use of this faculty. It is emphatically said (I, p. 649 f.) 
that “the revival of an image” is not, as many writers (e.g. Spen- 
cer, efc.) suppose, all that is needed to constitute the memory 
of an actual occurrence. “No memory is involved in the mere 
fact of recurrence.” Besides this mere fact of recurrence, the 
condition of memory is that “the fact imaged be expressly re- 
ferred to the past, thought as 7 the past.” “But even this would 
not be memory. Memory requires more than mere dating of a 
fact in the past. It must be dated in my past.” 

In other words, Professor James’ descriptive science admits 
that memory, in the highest form of its exercise, involves some- 
thing more than mere retention and reproduction. It involves 
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conscious recognition of the continuity of a psychic life-history, 
the referring of the fact represented, as an experience, to the 
same subject whose is the representative image, — in the unity 
of one time. But when he proceeds to explanatory science, 
and lays bare the causes of this mysterious phenomenon, it is 
only the fact of recurrence which comes in for any adequate 


. share in the account. At the close of his discussion, a passage 


from a work of mine is cited at length ; which passage concludes 
as follows : ‘“ When, then, we speak of a physical basis of mem- 
ory, recognition must be made of the complete inability of sci- 
ence to suggest any physical process which can be conceived of 
as correlated with that peculiar and mysterious actus of the mind, 
connecting its present and its past, which constitutes the essence 
of memory.” 

This conclusion of mine Professor James considers “ charac- 
teristic of the reigning half-way modes of thought” (I, p. 688). 
And he inquires: “Why not ‘pool’ our mysteries into one 
great mystery, the mystery that brain-processes occasion knowl- 
edge at all?” Inreply I might say that “ pooling” is not, in my 
judgment, precisely the most satisfactory way of settling contro- 
verted questions-in psychology. And whether the view advo- 
cated by my book be a “half-way mode”’ of thinking, or not, it 
is certainly designed in the interests of a more thorough analysis 
than my critic furnishes. The general mystery (the “pool,” 


‘into which all psychological mysteries may be conveniently 


dumped) of “blank unmediated correspondences’’ between 
brain-processes and thoughts and feelings, that are of no mind 
and require no metaphysical postulate of even a psychic unifying 
energy, is as great to me as it possibly can be to Professor 


' James. But in memory, as, indeed, in all the particular problems 


of psychology, I find abundant tokens that his view of psychology 
as a natural science is totally inadequate to suggest — not to 
say actually to furnish —any precise explanation of the most 
important facts of psychic life. 

I agree with Professor James in finding evidence of a “ blank 
unmediated correspondence” between facts of the recurrence 
of brain-states and facts of the recurrence of particular mental 
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images. But this correspondence exp/ains — so far as it explains 
anything —only the facts of recurrence. How, now, about 
those other facts, —the facts, namely, that the thing or event 
imaged is “expressly referred fo the past,” and the fact that it 
is “dated in my past”? These facts are not satisfactorily 
explained, to my thinking, when you simply say: Let us “ pool” 
the mystery, and just tumble into the “pool” the word “con- 
sciousness,” as a kind of insignificant surplusage to so-called 
“organic’”’ or “cerebral” memory. Nay: for it is precisely 
these, and no other, psychic mysteries—the mysteries of the 
reference of a present state to a past that is my past — for which 
we are seeking an explanation. 

And if you will only give Professor James time enough, and 
take the pains to piece together what he admits and claims in 
other connections, and not hold him strictly to his favorite topic 
of cerebral psychology, and will welcome certain “ shame-faced” 
metaphysical postulates, you will find him giving a very fair 
account of this special problem of memory. Here I will venture 
to bring together some of the numerous passages in which side- 
lights are thrown on this problem. “ There are categories,” 
says he (I, p. 147, note), “common to the two worlds. Not 
only temporal succession, but such attributes as intensity, 
volume, simplicity or complication, smooth or impeded change, 
rest or agitation, are habitually predicated of both physical 
facts and mental facts. Where such analogies obtain the things 
do have something in common.” Yes: but it is also implied 
that there ave categories which are not common to the two 
worlds. What analogy, what thing in common, is there be- 
tween the fact of the recurrence of an analogous brain-state and 
the fact, not simply that the corresponding mental state recurs, 
but that I refer this present state to a fast fact, and set it in 
the past as my past ? 

How, moreover, shall a writer object to speaking of some 
psychic synthesis as involved in memory, who has himself main- 
tained (p. 158): “ All the combinations which we actually know 
are effects, wrought by the units said to be combined, upon 
some entity other than themselves.” “No possible number of 
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entities” (facts, forces, efc.) “can sum ‘themselves together.” 
In another place (p. 161): “ This argument of the spiritualists 
. . . holds good against any talk . . . which supposes a resultant 
consciousness to float off from the constituents fer se, in the 
absence of a supernumerary principle of consciousness which 
they may affect.” In yet another place (p. 331 f.): “This sort 
of bringing of things together into the object of a single judgment 
is of course essential to all thinking. ... The thinking them 
is thinking them together, even if only with the result of judging 


that they do not de/ong together.” This sort of “ subjective 


synthesis” is declared “essential to knowledge as such” ; and, 
if so, certainly to that peculiar form of knowledge which we 
have just seen described as memory, in the highest sense of the 
word. Nay: “The subjective synthesis is involved in thought’s 
mere existence”’; and only as we assume such synthesis can 
even a really disconnected world be £xown to be such. 

In a note (p. 578) to the discussion of “association by simi- 
larity” we are told, “impartial redintegration connates neural 
processes,” but “similarity is an objective relation perceived by 
the mind.” Right in connection with the attempt to deal with 
this subject as a matter of “blank unmediated correspondences ” 
between brain-processes and thoughts and feelings, an appeal is 
taken to some future day when “possibly” the science of nerve- 
physiology will clear the matter up; but here the significant 
confession is added: “ Possibly neural laws will not suffice, and 
we shall need to invoke a dynamic reaction of the form of con- 
sciousness upon its content.” I conceive this to be not only 
“possibly” so, for that indefinite future when the failure of 
cerebral psychology shall be made obvious to all, but also alto- 
gether and certainly so, for the immediate and necessitous 
present of psychological science. Indeed, it is in the study of 
these so-called “dynamic reactions of the form of consciousness 
upon its content” that a large part of scientific psychology must 
always consist. 

If further proof were needed of the keen and comprehensive 
insight of Professor James into the inadequacy of his own 
avowed conception of psychology as a natural science, it might 
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be found in such passages as follow: “The similarity of two 
things does not exist till both things are there —it is meaning- 
less to talk of it as an agent of production of anything, whether 
in the physical or the psychical realms. It is a relation which 
the mind perceives after the fact,” e¢c. (p. §91). And return- 
ing to the peculiar form of knowledge called memory, we quote 
these words: “The clock strikes to-day; it struck yesterday ; 
and may strike a million times ere it wears out... . But does 
the present clock-stroke become aware of the past ones, .. . 
because it repeats and resembles them? Assuredly not. And 
let it not be said that this is because clock-strokes . .. are 
physical and not psychical objects; for psychical objects 
(sensations for example) simply recurring in successive editions 
will remember each other ov that account no more than clock- 
strokes do. No memory is involved: in the mere fact of recur- 
rence. ... <A farther condition is required before the present 
image can be held to stand for a fast original” (p. 650 f.). 

It would be difficult to find in any work on psychology a more 
clear and emphatic .avowal, that “blank unmediated correspon- 
dences’’ between recurrent brain-processes and recurrent 
thoughts and feelings furnish no adequate explanation of the 
admitted facts and elements of every act of self-conscious 
re-cognitive memory. Moreover, there are few writers on psy- 
chology that really introduce a more elaborate “ machine-shop ” 
of psychic syntheses, dynamic reactions of consciousness, wel- 
coming and rejecting, selecting processes of a spiritual principle 
called “mind,” than does Professor James. Surely, then, some 
of his own words when quoted must seem to their author “ char- 
acteristic of the reigning half-way modes of thought.” They 
certainly fail to “pool our mysteries,” by the doubtful process 
of accounting for what is not conscious (and, therefore, accord- 
ing to Professor James, not mental) at all, and then just simply 
adding consciousness, “in the lump” as it were, so as to 
render the account adequate for the life of the mind. 

I have already said that Professor James’ treatment of Per- 
ception, or the form of knowledge which we call knowledge of 
Things, seems to me by far the best portion of his volumes. It 
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is the portion, however, in which he least allows himself to be 
guided by his fundamental conception of psychology as a 
natural science ; it is also the portion in which he makes most 
use of his comprehensive learning and powers of acute analysis, 
on terms common to himself with all students of modern 
empirical psychology. To be sure, he starts the discussion 
with the very doubtful assumption, in which he agrees with 
Dr. Ward, that “extensity,” or “bigness,” and that in three 
dimensions, belongs to our most primitive sensation-states. 
And although he appears far better acquainted than Dr. Ward 
with the experimental data on which writers like Stumpf and 
Hering endeavor to place this view, he makes comparatively 
little use of these data. Their claims for “extensity” as a 
primitive quality of all sensations are almost wholly based upon 
an appeal to adult self-consciousness, — a form of appeal which 
I suppose nearly all expert writers regard as entirely irrelevant 
and inadequate. Certainly this appeal is no substitute for that 
minute analysis of the factors, and stages in growth, of the per- 
ceptive power of mind, in which Wundt and Helmholtz and 
many others have been so successful; and in which I have 
tried to take some small part. For the view, however, which 
regards “ extensity’” as an acquired quality of certain sensation- 
states, Professor James—in his customary off-hand way — 
declares (II, p. 31), “there is not a vestige of evidence.” 
Moreover, the opinion with which it hangs together — 
namely, that our sensations are originally devoid of all spatial 
content —he confesses himself “wholly at a loss to under- 
stand.” This seems a pity, because the opinion probably 
represents about nine-tenths, or at least four-fifths, of the most 


- patient, intelligent, and elaborate work which the science of 


psychology has done upon the subject of perception by the 
senses, during the last quarter of a century. 

We are not concerned at present, however, to discuss with 
Professor James his theory of “The Perception of Things.” 
We wish only to remark in passing that almost all the points 
which are here treated, in any full and satisfactory way, 
avail themselves of the same inductive conclusions and meta- 
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physical assumptions as those shared in by all other students 
of psychology. But the author’s attempts to bring this treat- 
ment into accord with his own conception of psychology as a 
natural science, by pointing out “blank unmediated correspon- 
dences”” between brain-processes and intuitions and concep- 
tions of space-qualities and space-relations is—so it seems to 
me —a complete failure. ‘“ Overlappings” in cerebral commo- 
tions, which shall be in suck correspondence to our perceptions, 
cannot be pointed out; all the modern science of perception 
seems to me to indicate this. But if they could, I fear that a 
large number of thoughtful minds, afflicted —no doubt — with 
the incurable pest of an inclination to metaphysics, would still 
feel the need of retreat to some “ Kantian machine-shop,” or 
some place where “glib Herbartian jargon” is manufactured, 
or “cheap and nasty editions” of the soul are issued to deceive 
the unscientific. 

I will speak of one point more, and that only very briefly. In 
his final chapter Professor James shows the most splendid cour- 
age of his convictions. Here he applies his view of psychology 
as a natural science to the explanation of the rise and binding 
authority of so-called “ Necessary Truths — Effects of Experi- 
ence.” This title is extended (II, p. 629 f.) over seven kinds of 
“Elementary Mental Categories.” Among these are all the 
instincts and ideas of worth, zsthetic ideas, as well as ideas of 
time, space, number, identity, causal dependence, and the fun- 
damental laws of logic. | 

Mr. Spencer’s attempt to account for the origin of so-called 
necessary truths according to principles of cerebral evolution is 
keenly criticised and promptly rejected by Professor James. 
Personally, the author has no objections to the terms “intuitive,” 
“innate,” or “a priori.” “There is,” says he (p. 661) “no deny- 
ing the fact that the mind is filled with necessary and eternal 
relations which it finds between certain of its ideal conceptions, 
and which form a determinate system, independent of the order of 
Jrequency in which experience may have associated the conception’s 
originals in time and space.” Yet this filling of the mind with 
“necessary and eternal relations”’ between “ideal conceptions,” 
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although it is independent of the frequency of experience, is a 
problem with which cerebral psychology may cope. The origin 
of the “ necessary and eternal” Professor James finds in certain 
“random irradiations and re-settlements of our ideas, which sz- 
pervene upon experience, and constitute our free mental play” ; 
and these aforesaid changes in our thoughts and feelings “ are 
due entirely to secondary internal processes, which vary enor- 
mously from brain to brain, even though the brain be exposed 
to exactly the same outer relations.” Thus “the higher 


- thought-processes owe their being to causes which correspond 


far more to the sourings and fermentations of dough . . . than 
to the manipulations by which these physical aggregates came 
to be compounded.” 


This substitute for Mr. Spencer’s theory we leave to whatever 
fate it may have at the hands of cerebral physiology, when stud- 
ied from the evolutionary point of view; but we have the very 
solemn and even pathetic feeling that somehow we have wan- 
dered far from the science of psychology. We sympathize, there- 
fore, most deeply with the author as he closes this interesting 
chapter — which, by the way, will undoubtedly seem unsatisfac- 
tory to every school of psychological opinion — with the feeling 
that one “clearly perceives ‘the slowly gathering twilight close 
in utter night.’” 

Nevertheless, we do most confidently believe that modern 
psychology is amply entitled to be called a science; and even— 
if you please — “‘a natural science.”” It is a science, because it 
has a sufficiently well-defined field of phenomena, which it un- 
dertakes to describe and to explain; and because it has ample 
data, not only for description but also for explanation of these 


‘phenomena. All the states of consciousness, as such, constitute 


this field; they offer the problems to the psychologist. In the 
effort to solve these problems his science, like every other gen- 
uine inductive science, moves in two directions. It analyzes 
what is relatively very complex into what is relatively simple 
and elementary ; and it points out the conditions under which, 
and the terms —so to speak — on which the latter combine into 
the former. Of course, in doing this the psychologist must not 
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be deceived into supposing that these factors, or “ moments” of 
psychic life, are entities, after the fashion of the atom, or mole- 
cule, dealt with by the natural sciences of chemistry and mo- 
lecular physics. But they are entities in the sense in which 
psychic facts are entities. The existence of some of them can 
be readily detected by such analysis as self-consciousness can 
make ; while others of them are rather speculative necessities 
postulated in the effort to account for the varying characteristics 
of those complex phenomena which constitute the primary 
problems of psychology. 

But besides this explanation by analysis, the science of psy- 
chology has the task of tracing the evolution of mental life. 
The conception of evolution is as much needed, and as light- 
bringing, in the treatment of mental as of any other form of 
life. Here the natural sciences—in the strict sense of the 
word “ natural’ — may be evoked to tell of the physical condi- 
tions, under which the genesis and development of mental life 
takes place. But we make a very meagre, an unnecessarily 
meagre, use of the principle of development, if we fail to apply 
it directly to mental life itself. The life of consciousness falls 
directly under this principle. Its various stages are related to 
each other, under law, according to the conception which this 
principle emphasizes. When we point out uniform relations, 
the dependence of mental state on mental state, of one stage 
of mental life on other stages of mental life, we render psychol- 
ogy scientific. For the psychologist to surrender all right to 
claim that he “explains” psychic facts by tracing their causes 
in other antecedent and concomitant psychic facts—as Mr. 
Hodgson and Professor James appear ready to do— is to “ sell 
his birthright for a mess of pottage.” For a“ mess of pottage,” 
or little better, is the present content of cerebral physiology as 
explanatory —even to the extent of establishing “blank un- 
mediated correspondences ” — of the fundamental, as well as of 
the so-called higher, activities of mind. 

But may we pursue psychology as a “ natural science” with- 
out postulate of a soul, and without any metaphysical implicate 
or postulate whatsoever? Possibly: I am not prepared to say 
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that we cannot; but the way is straight and narrow and there 
are few, if any, who succeed in finding it. Formally to abjure 
all metaphysics, and then really to admit no end of doubtful 
metaphysics of physics—as Mr. Huxley and Dr. Maudsley, 
and so many others are constantly doing —is scarcely consistent 
with adherence to the principles of pure science. No one has 
pointed this out more clearly than Professor James. In a royal 
passage (I, p. 137) he declares: “As in the night all cats are 
gray, so in the darkness of metaphysical criticism all causes are 
obscurc. But one has no right to pull the pall over the psychic 
half of the subject only, as the automatists do, and to say that 
that causation is unintelligible, whilst in the same breath one 
dogmatizes about material causation as if Hume, Kant, and 
Lotze had never been born. One cannot thus blow hot and 
cold. One must be impartially naif or impartially critical.” 

Words like those just quoted affect me somewhat as did the 
recent utterance of a man whose entire life had been devoted to 
physical researches. This speaker, in the very midst of insist- 
ing on the complete right of science to assume that all phenom- 
ena belong to its domain, affirmed the human will to be a vera 
causa and to originate changes that run throughout the entire 
physical universe. Bravo! was my involuntary exclamation ; 
but should not I, as a pronounced spiritualist in psychology, be 
well beaten and ostracized from the sacred circle of so-called 
“scientists,” were I to make a similar venture ? 

As to the explanatory value of the metaphysical postulate of 
a mind, or soul, I feel obliged to differ greatly from Professor 
James. That the postulate should not be intruded into the sci- 
ence of psychology, to warp its facts and prejudice its legitimate 


inductions, I readily admit. Nevertheless, it is a postulate 


which not only stands as a great light at the end of our path- 
way, but which also illumines, by interpreting, the significance 
of every step. Says our author: “I confess, therefore, that to 
posit a soul influenced in some mysterious way by the brain- 
states, and responding to them by conscious affections of its 
own, seems to me the line of least logical resistance, so far as 
we yet have attained.’ Beside this confession I will place my 
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own, made and defended in anoiher place: “ The development 
of Mind can only be regarded as the progressive manifestation 
in consciousness of the life of a real being, which, although 
taking its start and direction from the action of the physical 
elements of the body, proceeds to unfold powers that are su 
generis, according to laws of its own.” 

GEORGE TRUMBULL LApb. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


- 


ON SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
CHINESE MUSICAL SYSTEM. 


I. 


INCE the publication in 1862 of Helmholtz’s renowned 
Lehre von den Tonempfindungen the investigation of the 
psychology of tone has been actively pursued by students of the 
science of mind. The effort made by Helmholtz to interpret 
the achievements of the constructive genius of modern Europe 
with the material of tone by a reference to the dealings there- 
with of other races and ages has in particular given a great 
impulse to the collection of accurate data in regard to non- 
European music and their psychological study.! 

The present paper aims to contribute to this branch of 
research a discussion of the musical system of China, based 
upon observations of performances by native musicians. These 
musical ideas and musical products it is our purpose to examine, 
not from the artistic, but the psychological point of view. We 
shall consider them as illustrations of the movements of the 
human mind in hearing, imagining, and reflecting upon tones 
and their combination, as material for a comparative psychology 
of that element of our sensations of sound which is known as 
the quality of pitch. 

1 Among many recent students of the psychology of tone may be mentioned in 
England, Messrs. Gurney and Sully; in France, R. Koenig; in Germany, Pro- 
fessors Preyer, Mach, Lipps, and especially C. Stumpf of Munich, of whose 
imposing Zonpsychologie two volumes only have as yet appeared. ‘The studies of 
non-European scales by the late A. J. Ellis, those of Professor Land of Leyden in 
Arabian and Javese music, those of T. Baker in the music of the North American 
Indians, are specimens of the contributions of the last decade to our knowledge of 
primitive musical usages. We may hope for much light from inquiries of the latter 
kind upon the problem of the origin of music; an interest in which has recently 


been reawakened by an essay contributed to A/ind (October, 1890), by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 
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The specimens of Chinese music to whose interpretation in 
the light of their theory this paper is devoted have been studied 
in phonographic reproduction. Through the kindness of Dr. 
Frederick Starr of New York, who was acquainted with several 
of the Chinamen living at the time in the city, I obtained the 
opportunity on the 17th of March last to bring a phonograph to 
the quarters of one of them in Mott Street ; and with Dr. Starr’s 
assistance to take inscriptions of several melodies played by two 
performers. A few days later Dr. Starr invited some of the 
same Chinamen to meet us at his rooms, where again with his 
aid I took inscriptions of several more melodies played by two 
other performers. The following table gives a list of the songs 
thus obtained: 


Name. PLAvVER. Name. PLAVER. 
SAY-QUAW-CHUNG . . .| Hunc-Yu. || Lonc-wow-sa'. . . .| Ju-Moy. 
HAN-KANG . . . Ju-Moy. Hop-WONG-HIN. . 
MONG-LUT-LAO. . . . SAN-FA-TIU . . . 
GIE-WONG ..... SONG-TING-LONG . .. 
KWAN-MOK . .... 

LO-TING-NYANG . 
do «| Vinc-ParK. || MAN-NEN-FON . . . .| Unknown. 
SovOm . Ju-Moy. LonGc-How-sA!., . . . 


All of them excepting the last two were played upon the 
Samien (Samin, Sam-jin, San-hien, San-hsien), a long-necked 
guitar having three strings of which the two upper were tuned 
a fifth and an octave above the lowest. Man-nen-f6n and Long- 
how-sa were played upon a small horn called the Gie-erh.2 The 
music accompanying this paper consists of four of these melo- 
dies represented as exactly as is possible in our European nota- 
tion, which is here intended to signify the ordinary tempered 
interval order of equal semitones embodied on our keyed in- 
struments, the black keys being indicated by sharps.* It is 

1 Different airs. 

2 J. A. Van Aalst (Chinese Music, Shanghai, 1884) describes (p. 72) an instru- 


ment very similar to the Gie-erh under the name of Kuant-zu. 
8 An interval may be roughly defined as the difference in pitch between two 
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probable that the absolute pitch as here expressed does not 
vary from that of the performances by more than a fraction 
of atone. A line drawn above a note signifies that the sound 
is between that written and the note a semitone higher. In 
order to avoid the multiplication of bars and an appearance of 
regularity in the sequence of stronger notes which does not 
always characterize this music, emphasis has in all cases been 
denoted by accents. The sharps apply only to the notes against 
which they are written. 

- Our present knowledge of Chinese music is very largely a 


notes. It is found that when the difference in pitch between the components of any 
two pairs of notes is the same, the ratio between the numbers of vibrations per sec- 
ond producing the two notes of one pair is the same as that between the numbers 
producing the two notes of the other. To each interval, in other words, corresponds 
a certain ratio between the rapidities of vibration of the two sources of sound pro- 
ducing the notes entering into it. In our modern keyed instruments the distance in 
pitch or interval between any pair of adjacent notes is the same as that between any 
other pair, and is called a semitone. This equalization of the interval between 
adjacent notes is what is known as equal Temperament. Any two keys between 
which eleven others are included give the interval called the octave, conspicuous for 
_ the likeness in sound between the notes concerned. A tempered semitone is there- 

fore an interval one-twelfth the size of the octave. Mr. Ellis has proposed to express 
difference of pitch in terms of the hundredth part of a tempered semitone; that is, the 
twelve-hundredth part of an octave. This unit, called by him the cent, we shall find 
it convenient to use in our discussion. The compass in cents of the intervals prin- 
cipally used in music, in their perfect form and as they are approximately given on 


tempered instruments, is as follows : 
True. Tempered. 


Semitone. ‘ - fatio 112 100 
Minor third . » 316 300 
Majorthird . . . . 386 400 
Major sixth . ° ‘ 884 goo 


In the text we shall use the common symbolism of accented and unaccented 
letters for the sequence of notes on a keyed instrument. The letters ec’ e/2 d’... Db! 
indicate the middle octave, whose notation reaches from the first ledger line below 
the treble stave to the third line from the top of it; the pitch here meant by c’ being 
produced by 268 vibrations per second. The next lower octave is written without 
accents, and the next higher is doubly accented. ° 
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knowledge of its theory, which seems to have assumed a very 
elaborate and exact form from even the most remote times.! 
Kiesewetter warns us, however, against mistaking such informa- 
tion about the musical theories of a people for knowledge of the 
state of the art itself among them. “I have long felt,” he writes,? 
“that the practical music of many Asiatic peoples, ancient and 
modern, must have been and must be a totally different thing 
from the metaphysical or mathematical music of their philoso- 
phers, which as pure speculation must always have held itself 
apart from practice. We have erred in reasoning from the 
writings of theorists among these peoples to the nature of their 
art itself.” In large measure, doubtless, this tendency among 
students of the ethnology of music to forget that the books of 
theorists may not reflect the methods of performers is the 
result of the extreme difficulty of investigating the actual prod- 
ucts among other races of an art essentially evanescent as 
music is. The cases are rare in which they come to the hearing 
of trained musicians ; we can infer for the most part only their 
scale structure from instrumental forms: and their record in 
notation is in general both imperfect and scanty. The invention 
of the phonograph bids fair to render the practice of music 
among non-European peoples as accessible to study as their 
ideas about the act have hitherto been. Whenever a phono- 
graphic cylinder can be exposed to a musical performance a 
close copy of the original texture of tone is fixed in a form which 
admits of subsequent examination of the most careful kind 
whenever and wherever desired.® 

1 The principal sources of information in regard to Chinese music are the work of 
Pére Amiot, which forms vol. vi of Memoires concernant l'histoire, les sciences, efc., 
des Chinois, par les Missionaires de Pekin, Paris, 1780; and the recent essay of J. A. 
Van Aalst already referred to. 

2 Ueber die Musik der neueren Griechen, p. 32, quoted in Ambros, Geschichte der 
Musik, 1862, vol. i, p. 56. 

® The need for an instrument of this description in the study of music was ex- 
pressed thirty years ago by Moritz Hauptmann (Briefe an Hauser, Leipzig, 1871, Bd. 
ii, p. 150). “ Would that we could make musical photographs which should pre- 
serve our present art for the future: and would that we had them from the past. 
Then we should know, among other things, something about Greek music, which we 


are now acquainted with only through the entirely unmusical philologists; i.e. are not 
acquainted with at ell.” 
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Such a detailed examination of the Chinese performances of 
our collection forms the foundation of the present discussion. 
I have to thank President Low for the permission to carry on 
this work at Columbia College. An account of the method 
employed and of a set of experiments made to determine its 
accuracy and that of the phonograph will form the subject of 


‘an appendix to this paper. (See next number of the Review.)! 


The fixation of a definite interval-order which shall serve as 
the scale of their performances is the starting-point of Chinese 
musical theory. All the different pitches which are used in a 
given piece of music, taken together embody a certain set of 
intervals arranged in a certain order from low to high. The 
fact of scale in music is the fact that in general in the music of 
one age and race different pieces embody in this way the same 
order of intervals, or one or other of a few different orders. 
Scales are the generic interval-orders of compositions. Accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of Chinese theory all their music 
embodies one interval-order or scale, which may be varied by 
the omission of one or both of two subsidiary notes. This 
scale consists of notes repeated in octaves. A note and its 
octave are called by the same name in China, and are apparently 
looked upon as essentially the same thing.? Evidence of this 
identification of octaves in the Chinese mind is given in the 
song, Yen-jee-quaw-chang, where among the slight variations 
of the second performance in one place the melody follows its 
previous course for several notes at an octave below the original 
pitch. Five primary intervals span an octave in the Chinese 
scale, the two intermediate notes which are used in a subsid- 
iary way increasing this number to seven. These pentatonic 
and heptatonic octave divisions originated according to Chinese 

1 Chinese musical practice has been hitherto very little studied. Pére Amiot gives 
in European notation a part of atemple hymn. Pére du Halde in A Description of 
the Empire of China, London, 1791 (translation), vol. ii, p. 125, gives the notes of 
five songs. John Barrow, in Travels in China, 2 ed., London, 1806, pp. 316-322, 
gives the notes of ten songs, and p. 81, a boatman’s chorus exhibiting a rudimentary 
canonic imitation. Van Aalst gives nine pieces, expressly stating, p. 22, that they can 
only be approximately rendered in European notation. None of these songs are 


included in our collection. 
2 Van Aalst, p. 18. 
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accounts through the employment of a continued progression 
upward in pitch by the interval of the fifth. We are here 
reminded of the Pythagorean derivation of the diatonic interval 
order of the Greeks in like manner from a progression of fifths ; 
but if Chinese sources are to be trusted, its application in their 
music antedates the Pythagorean discovery by a score of 
centuries.2, The musical theory of the Greeks had its origin in 
the division of a string; that of China, in the measurement 
of pipes. The vibration ratio of the fundamental tones of two 
pipes will, other things being equal, be very nearly if not 
exactly the inverse of the ratio of their lengths. Thus a pipe 
giving a tone an octave above another like one (vibration 
ratio ?) will be of half its length; a pipe giving a tone a 
fifth above another (vibration ratio 3) will be of two-thirds its 
length. This connection between the simplest ratios and strik- 
ing facts of pitch-relation seems from time immemorial to have 
been employed in giving a philosophical basis to the Chinese 
musical system. Pére Amiot quotes (p. 117) a speculation 
about the foundations of music written by Hoai-nan-tsee, King 
of Hoainan (n.c. 105), which begins as follows: “ The principle 
of all science is unity. Unity as single cannot produce any- 
thing, but it engenders everything, insomuch as it includes 
within itself the two principles of which the harmony and the 
union produce everything. It is in this sense that one can 
say, unity engenders duality, duality triplicity; and from tri- 
plicity all things are engendered.” ® 

According to these principles, a pipe whose note is at the 
interval of the fifth (3) above that of another, will be a natural 

1 Amiot, p. 112; Van Aalst, p. 14. 

2 Van Aalst, p. 7. The Emperor Huangti (8.c. 2697) and his minister Ling-lun 
are by one account credited with the invention of the fifth progression. 

8 We find similar ideas made the foundation of musical theory in Europe two mil- 
lenniums later in the Harmonik und Metrik of Moritz Hauptmann (2d ed., Leipzig, 
1873, p. 8). “ Rightness— that is, reasonableness — of musical structure has for its 
law of formation unity with the negation of it and the resolution of this contradiction: 
an original unity which passes through a state of inner contrariety to become a unity 
restored. This process must continually repeat itself, either upon original unity or 
upon the result of a previous process. So the unity of a single note becomes in its 


restoration the triad, the unity of the triad becomes in its restoration the scale” 
(since the scale may be viewed as a chain of three triads). 
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derivative from it, since the proportion of the two (1 : 3) embodies 
the fundamental ideas, unity, duality, and triplicity. The con- 
tinued application of this proportion gives, as a natural progres- 
sion of notes, those corresponding, through the sizes of their 
sources, to the numerical series 


Let us suppose such a progression by upward fifths to be 
carried on until a series of five notes be formed, the pipes 


being doubled, that is, the lower octave of a note being taken, 


whenever necessary to keep the compass of the series within an 
octave. The following interval-order would be the theoretical 
result, the initial note occupying the lower extreme: 
ist 3d 5th 4th 
(cents) 204+ 204 + 294+ 204 - 

Of these two intervals, the smaller is that called in European 
music the major tone ($); and the larger is an interval (3?) 
closely approximating to a minor third (316 cents). The pri- 
mary scale of Chinese theory consists of notes at these intervals 
repeated in octaves above and below. This extension introduces 
no new interval into the order, the compass of the above four 
being just 294 cents less than an octave. The complete order 
consists, therefore, of approximate minor thirds, alternating first 
with one and then with two tones. To these five notes and 
their octave repetitions were given the following names: the 
note from which the order can be derived by a progression of 
fifths, that one, namely, which lies below the sequence of two 
tones was called Koung; the note between the two tones was 
called Chang; that above them, Kio; the note below the iso- 
lated tone was called Tche; that above it, Yu. Were the fifth 
progression carried on two steps further, still keeping it within 
the octave, two more major tones would be introduced, giving 
the following order : 


1st 3d = 5th 7th 2d 4th 6th 
(—294—) 
+ 204 + 204+ 204 + 9O- 204 - 204 + 
Ki Y 
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The two new notes divide the two thirds of the scale in the 
same way: a new interval of go cents, which is that called in 
European music a Pythagorean semitone (#}$), appearing be- 
tween one of the new notes and Tche, and the other and the 
higher octave of Koung. These two are the subsidiary notes 
of the Chinese scale, and were called the two “ pien,” the name 
signifying literally “changing into.”! That next below Tche 
was called “pien-Tche,” and that next below Koung, “pien- 
Koung.” The whole series was called the “seven principles” 
(Tsi-Ché). This is the identical determination of the intervals 
of a seven-step octave scale, which, given in the theory of 
Pythagoras, remained the foundation of the European musical 
system for two thousand years thereafter, and was definitely 
relinquished only during the sixteenth century. The Tsi-Ché 
of China and the diatonic scale of classical and medizeval 
Europe may be alike defined as an order of intervals in which a 
(Pythagorean) semitone alternates first with two and then with 
three major tones.” 

While in China music has been founded in the main upon 
the simpler scale of five steps, evidence of the antiquity of the 
“pien” is not wanting. In answer to theorists who regarded 
them as an innovation, Prince Tsai-yu (1596) declares that one 


1 Or, as Pere Amiot defines it, “that which passes from the state of possibility to 
that of existence.” (p. 55.) 

2 A nomenclature whose first employment is attributed to Guido d’ Arezzo (eleventh 
century) is now applied in the following way to the various notes of this order: The 
note below the group of three tones is called Fa ; then follow (upward) Sol and La: 
Si being the name applied (from the sixteenth century) to the note above the group 
of three tones; the note below the group of two is called Ut (later Do), Re being 
between, and Mi above them. With these the names given in China to the notes of 
the same order correspond as follows: 


Fa Sol La Si Do Re Mi 


(204) + (204) + (204) + (90) + (204) + (204) - 
Koung Chang . Kio pien-Tche  Tche Yu pien-Koung 


In the development which the diatonic scale has undergone in modern times, first 
into the harmonic, and then into the tempered scale of our pianos, this symbolism 
has come to have two other slightly different meanings, as follows: 


Modern diatonic: + (204) - (182) - (204)+ (112) + (204) - (182) - 
Fa Sol La Si Do Re Mi 
Modern tempered: (200) (200) (200) + (100) - (200) - (200) - 
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only needs to read the works of Confucius (among many others) 
to see that the “seven principles” have been recognized in 
China from the remotest times: it is only the half learned, he 
says, who deny this. (Amiot, p. 161.) All seven are certainly 
fully recognized in our songs, in only two of which a pure five- 
step order is employed. It is true in all of them the two pien 
are used much less often than the others, yet to omit them 
would in all cases materially alter the character of the music. 
In this point our songs contradict Van Aalst’s statement (p. 16) 
that the Chinese of the present, while theoretically admitting 
seven sounds, practically never use but five to the octave.! 

In determining the scales actually embodied in the songs of 
the present collection, the successive pitches of which each 
melody consisted were determined as closely as possible by a 
method to be detailed in the appendix. They proved in all of the 
songs excepting the horn melody Long-how-sa to gather them- 
selves into groups generally covering a compass of not over 
an eighth of atone. The centre of gravity of each group was 
taken for the indicated note, and the order of intervals sepa- 
rating the indicated notes became the scale of the song. The 
table on the following page presents the result of this calcula- 
tion in cents for all of the Samien songs. The scale of the 
horn melodies will be given later. 

In each of these songs notes approximating in pitch to d’, e’, 
g’, a’, and b’, were the most frequent of all. In eleven out of 
the thirteen, occasional use was made of a note between e’ and 
g’, and of another between b’ and d’’. The other notes were 
all repetitions of these seven in the lower or the higher octave. 


1 A hint as to the possible source of this discrepancy is given by S. Wells Williams, 
The Middle Kingdom 2 ed., 1883, ii, p. 95. ‘There are two kinds of music, 
known as the Southern and the Northern, which differ in their character and are readily 
recognized by the people. The octave in the former seems to have had only six 
notes, and the songs of the Miaotz and rural people in that portion of China, are 
referable to such a [five-step] gamut, while the eight-tone scale [seven-step] gen- 
erally prevails in all theatres and more cultivated circles. Further examination by 
competent observers who can jot down on such a gamut the airs they hear in various 
regions of China is necessary to ascertain these interesting points. . . .” One of the 
pieces given by Van Aalst in musical notation uses one of the pien; of Barrow’s 


eleven songs only two neglect the pien entirely. 
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No. 1.] 


Y. J. Q. CH. L. T. N.| L. T. N. 
S.Q.CH.| H. K. |M.L.L. #8 G.W. | K.M S.¥. |L.H.S.|H.W.H. S.T. 
1st 2d (J. M.) | (¥. P.) 
KounG 
125 
p- Koune 
eee 185 
Yu 
150 185 190 180 215 215 190 195 
TCHE 
200 220 210 200 215 210 195 185 200 200 200 205 
TCHE 
ae 110 85 go 120 85 110 125 115 110 100 100 100 
210 200 21 210 200 200 200 18 200 200 200 200 21 
“ 5 5 5 190 195 
180 190 175 190 200 200 195 195 200 200 220 205 190 190 205 
Kounc 
185 190 140 185 145 130 150 110 170 160 175 
p-Kounc | 345 | 335 315 320 
si 140 130 165 135 165 185 160 180 125 155 155 
Tour 195 175 200 190 195 195 195 190 190 190 190 200 195 190 200 
Kio 280 335 335 320 300 joo 300 295 300 310 275 320 325 
230 170 165 190 200 200 200 180 200 
CHANG 
170 175 200 200 200 210 200 
KounG 
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. (circ. 1800) exhibit the flatted pien-Tche. It is impossible to determine the usage 
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The foundation of the scale of these melodies is therefore the 

normal Chinese interval-order of the five steps to the octave, 

approximate minor thirds (e-g, b-d) alternating with one (d-e) 

or two (g-a, a—b) approximate tones. The note g’ is determined 

as Koung, and the scale is generally, though not always, com- 

pleted to a heptatonic order by the introduction of the two pien. 
This general conformity with the theoretical seven-step order 

is accompanied by divergencies of detail which are not without 

marked effect on the music. In the first place, as our table 

shows at once, the position of the two pien is different from 

that assigned to them in theory. As the sixth and seventh 

numbers of the progression of fifths, the two pien are in the 

theoretical scale, each placed go cents below the next higher 

note. In these scales the interval between the upper pien- 

Tche (the lower is omitted in all the songs) and the note above 

is never less than 185 cents, while that separating it from the 

note below, which is theoretically 204 cents, is never greater 

than 125 cents. The intention of these performers is evidently 

to lower pien-Tche from its theoretical position through a semi- 

tone. According to Van Aalst this habitude is at present 

general in China; and dates from the invasion of that country 

in the fourteenth century by the Mongols, whose scale was 

identical with that of the Chinese, with the exception of this 

semitone’s difference in the position of pien-Tche. Although 

the note was preserved in the scale at both positions for a time 

by the decree of Kubla Khan, the theoretical pitch was finally 

given up.! 


1 Van Aalst, p. 16. But one of Van Aalst’s songs uses pien-Tche (as a passing 
note), and it is in this case flatted. The songs noted in Barrow’s travels in China 


in the songs given by P. du Halde (circ. 1700), where the scale has various abnormal 
forms. Of the three five-step scales with intermediate notes for heptatonic use ob- 
tained by Mr. Ellis from the playing of Chinese musicians in London, one, that of 
the Yiinlo (generally out of tune according to Van Aalst), has an entirely abnormal 
form. The other two appear to give the flatted pien-Tche. They are as follows 
(tr. of Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone, 2d ed., London, 1885, App. XX): 
Scale of the Flute, Ti-tsu: - 178 - 161- 109 - 214+ 226-215 - 93 - 
Scale of the Dulcimer, Yang-chin: - 169-105 - 217-170 - 217- 118+ 202- 
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It is a striking fact that in the history of the same theoretical 
scale among the Greeks there arose likewise an alternative usage 
involving the difference of a semitone in one of its steps, and 
that the note affected was the same in Greece as in China. This 
was the note since called Si in the diatonic scale, and its differ- 
ing pitch was the basis of the distinction between the disjoined 
and conjoined tetrachords of Greek theory.! The double into- 
nation continued during the middle ages, and was the germ 
from which has grown the whole system of modern modulation. 
While it is open to us to suppose that the appearance of the 
same phenomenon in Chinese musical history is due to the 
influence of Western civilization, we are not told that the Mon- 
gols brought the varying usage with them, but that it arose 
when their scale met that of China. Perhaps both the theory 
of conjoined and disjoined tetrachords and the story of the Mon- 
gol scale are equally unreal hypotheses invented to explain the 
expedients by which the Greeks and the Chinese met each in 
their own way a practical difficulty arising in diatonic music. 
The notion of the diatonic order as a product of the fifth pro- 
gression involves the conception of Fa as the generating note, 
the origin of the others. If we assume that this position of 


! Cf. Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary of Musical Terms, art. Greek Music. The 
later Greek scale had a compass of two octaves, like that of our songs; but since it was 
formed theoretically of four Dorian tetrachords (a sequence of a hemitone and two 
tones) with two added tones, the range of the two differs as follows: 


pT(pT) pK pT(pT) pK 
K Ch Ki T Y K Ch Ki T Y K 
La Si Do Re Mi Fa Sol La () Si Do Re Mi Fa Sol La 


h t ~t-. t . 
Alternative position or 


conjvined tetrachord. 


The two middle tetrachords might either have a note in common (syncmmenon, 
conjoined) or be separated by a tone (diezcugmenon, disjoined). The comparison 
of the two scales shows that in the one case the note corresponding to pien-Tche was 
a semitone, and in the other a tone below the next higher note. In Chinese music 
the lower octave of pien-Tche seems also to have been lowered in pitch a semitone. 
This was not the case in the Greek scale. The note does not occur in our songs but 
is given the lower position in two (IV and VII) of Barrow’s collection. 
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prominence in the minds of theorists gave the note a like impor- 
tance in the ears of listeners to music, the supposition is natural 
that the inharmonious interval Fa-Si (an augmented fourth or 
tritonus) would be noticed as a blemish in the scale. The pitch 
a hemitone below Si makes with Fa the conspicuously harmo- 
nious interval of the pefect fourth, and this we may suppose would 


‘tend to be used with it. That Si was displaced in the Chinese 


scale and retained at both intonations in Greece may be regarded 
as due to the fact that in the Chinese scale it was one of the 
pien, a note whose exact pitch was of subsidiary importance, 
while in the fully developed heptatonic octave of the Greeks it 
stood on an equal footing with the other notes and tended to 
maintain its individuality. 

The irregularity in the position of pien-Koung in our melodies 
is of a different kind. While in theory it should be go cents below 
Koung (as the Mi of the European scale remained always a semi- 
tone below Fa), it is placed by our performers from 110 to 190 
cents below, the interval in most cases being not under 125 nor 
over 175 cents. Theresult isthe division of the minor third Yu- 
Koung into two intervals approximating to equality. The authori- 
ties on Chinese music make no mention of this intermediate into- 
nation of pien-Koung. In the songs given in notation by Barrow 
and Van Aalst the note has the normal diatonic position a semitone 
below Koung. In the two scales obtained by Mr. Ellis it appears 
that while pien-Tche is flatted in both, pien-Koung is flatted in 
one and sharped in the other. It is sharped in all of the scales of 
instruments given by Van Aalst, excepting in that of the Sheng, 
or mouth-organ, reputed the most perfect of Chinese instruments, 
where it is flatted in the lower octave and sharped in the higher. 
Among our performers neither Hung-Yu nor Ying-Park used 
pien-Koung ; but it recurs and with the intermediate intonation 
in the two melodies of the horn-player, hereafter to be referred 
to. Furthermore, in giving the notation of two melodies, while 
the pien do not occur in either, Van Aalst remarks upon a quar- 
ter-tone deviation of the notes in performance from their theo- 
retical intonation similar to that exemplified in the intermediate 
pitch of pien-Koung. 
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Examples of the equal division of the minor thirds of a scale 
are not wanting in other musical systems, and the explanation 
which Mr. Ellis has offered for these may prove to be the true 
one in this Chinese case. Celtic music, which is often compared 
with that of China on account of its pentatonic basis, would 
have another striking characteristic in common with our melo- 
dies were it played upon the Highland bagpipe with equally 
divided minor thirds whose scale is given by Mr. Ellis. The 
same writer reports also a modern Arabian scale which is prac- 
tically identical with this. A minor third divided into two 
approximately equal parts is also found in the tetrachord called 
the equal diatonic, and ascribed to the Alexandrian musician 
Ptolemy (200 B.c.). The intervals of this order are }}, }}, ¥, 
or 151, 165, and 182 cents; and they can be produced in a string 
by stopping it at a quarter of its length and at one-third and 
two-thirds of this quarter. Mr. Ellis regards this process of 
the tri-section of the quarter of a string as the ultimate source 
of all these equal divisions of the third. The intermediate pien- 
Koung of our scales may according to this have a mechan- 
ical and not a musical origin. Another hypothesis will, we 
shall find, suggest itself in the course of our examination of the 
Chinese system of modulation. 

The non-diatonic intervals which result from the intermediate 
pien-Koung are the most striking feature of these Samien songs. 
The note is most commonly reached from or left for those 
immediately adjacent above and below, separated from it by 
about 150 cents, or three-quarters of a tone; the interval Tche— 
pien-Koung, or pien-Koung— Chang (350 cents), occurs nearly as 
often; and the progressions Kio—pien—Koung (350 cents) and 
pien-Tche—pien-Koung (650 cents) each occur once. To our 
ears trained in the diatonic scale all of these intervals have a 
very strange and half-barbaric sound; but the quality is most 
marked in that of about 350 cents, an interval between a minor 
and a major third (316-386 cents). This intermediate third 
neither charms the ear like the major nor touches the heart like 
minor, but stands between them with a character of gravity, 
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“like middle life between youth and old age,” to use the expres- 
sion of a friend who has listened to this music.! 

The intermediate intonation of pien-Koung involves, as we 
have seen, a conspicuous violation of Chinese theoretical prin- 
ciples. Leaving now this note out of consideration, most of the 
intervals formed by the remainder still differ noticeably in these 
Samien songs from those of the prescribed Chinese scale. In 
the seven-step order, as given by theory, while fifths and fourths 
are perfectly embodied, no combinations of notes give more than 
an approximation to the other harmonic intervals, thirds and 
sixths.2 For this reason diatonic thirds and sixths were not 
admitted by early theorists among the consonances. The 
Venetian musician, Zarlino, the first conspicuous authority to 
demand the abandonment of the Pythagorean theory of the 
scale, speaks in his /nstttutiont Harmoniche (1558) of the habi- 
tude of “ participatione,” by which the musicians of his day 
found it necessary to modify the theoretical thirds and sixths in 
practice for the better “contentment of the ear.”* The Euro- 
pean ear has never found itself contented by any Chinese per- 
formances, and Van Aalst seems to attribute this as well to the 
Pythagorean scale of the music as to the want of technical pre- 
cision among the musicians of China.* Yet in these Samien 
scales we are unexpectedly confronted with a deviation of 
practice from the theoretical intervals, similar in character to 
the “participatione” of the Italians. The examination of the 
foregoing table (leaving pien-Koung out of consideration) shows 
that of the combinations of notes which are perfect fifths and 


1 In Professor J. P. N. Land’s discussion of the Arabian scale (quoted by Mr. Ellis) 
he names the interval of about 350 cents, exemplified therein and in our songs, a 


- neutral third. Mr. Ellis in describing the effect of a third of 355 cents reports it as 


so nearly a musical mean between the just major and minor thirds that a friend, on 
whose delicacy of perception he seems to have placed much reliance, “ was quite 
unable to determine to which it most nearly approached in character” (p. 525). 
2Inthe scale 204 204 204 90 204 204 90 
Fa Sol La Si Do Re Mi Fa 
Sol-Do = 498 c = Fourth, Do-Sol = 702 c = Fifth, eéc. ; 
Fa-La = 408 c = Major third + 22 c, La-~-Fa = 792 c = Minor Sixth — 22, efc. 
La-Do = 294 c = Minor Third — 22 c, Do-La = 906 c = Major Sixth + 22 ¢, ete. 
3 Ila Parte, Cap. 41. 4 pp. 8, 21, 71, etc. 
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fourths in the theoretic scale only about a third give, in the 
estimated scales, intervals varying noticeably from just intona- 
tion ; while of the combinations of notes which in the theoretic 
scale give approximate thirds and sixths only a very small frac- 
tion in the estimated scales give perceptibly worse intervals, 
and nearly half give intervals perceptibly better than the 
diatonic approximations. Taking all the combinations of notes 
together, which in the theoretical scale give either just or 
approximate harmonious intervals, in the estimated scales the 
aberration from perfection is not over that of the theoretical 
thirds and sixths in four-fifths of the cases, while in half of 
them it is not over half this error. Ina word, cases of aberra- 
tion in the practical scales from the perfection of the theoretical 
fourths and fifths are balanced by cases where the approximate 
thirds and sixths of theory have been improved upon in practice ; 
the intervals in general showing a tendency to come closer to 
just intonation than do the thirds and sixths of the theoretical 
order. Apart from the abnormal intonation of pien-Koung the 
deviation of these scales from that of Chinese prescription may 
be regarded on the whole as an improvement upon it. 

Although according to the indications of these Samien melo- 
dies, Chinese performance is not always as barbarous as is com- 
monly asserted,' it must be admitted that one, at least, of the 
horn-player’s songs goes far to maintain the ancient reputation 
of the Chinese for inaccuracy of intonation. In the song Man- 
nen-fon, although the groups of attempts at the same note of 
the scale have a wider compass than in the Samien melodies, - 
they are still distinguishable, and taking their centres of gravity 
yield the following scale : 

T Y pK K Ch Ki T Y 
190+ 155 155 +200 + 200+ 300: 200+ 
d' f' g' a’ b’ d" 


Here f’, by its infrequency, announces itself as a pien. Koung 
has accordingly the customary pitch g’, and the scale is of 
nearly the customary form. 


1 Cf Ambros, Geschichte der Musik, vol. i; Van Aalst, p. 6. 
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The second horn melody, Long-how-sa, is characterized by the 
greatest uncertainty of intonation. The groups of attempts at 
the same note of the scale are here indistinguishable, and the 
intonations at which the performer probably aimed must be 
obtained by the separate examination of successive fragments 
of the song. The result of this analysis is the following set of 
notes in which d’, g’% and a’ are by their infrequency determined 
as pien and d’$ therefore as Koung. 

Y pK K Ch Ki pr pr T Y K 
150 150 150 200 100 100 200 150 300 
d’ d'z g' g's a’ b’ c" 

This song is the only one in our collection in which any other 
note than g’ is taken for Koung. Its scale, moreover, differs 
from that of the Samien melodies in several points. The inter- 
vals, Koung—Chang and Tche—Yu, are three-quarter tones instead 
of tones, and pien-Tche appears in both its Chinese and Mongo- 
lian positions, a semitone and a tone above Kio. The expla- 
nation of these irregularities is doubtless to be found in the 
construction of the Gie-erh. To perform the scale perfectly, 
from d/% at Koung would require several notes not included in 
it when taken from g’. Only one (g’%) seems to be provided 
on the Gie-erh, and even of this the performer does not appear 
to have made the best use. That the instrument gives no other 
notes within the compass of this song is rendered probable by 
the resemblance between the scale of Long-how-sa and that of 
the Kuant-zu, which, according to Van Aalst’s description, is a 
horn very like the Gie-erh. The two scales are as follows : 

Notes used in Long-how-sa: ¢' g' a’ d"% 

Notes given by the Kuant-zu: g'g'Za'b’ c"Zd"e" g" 
We may surmise that the intention in making the Gie-erh was 
primarily to embody the scale at what appears from our songs 
to be a standard pitch, and further (by the introduction of g’%) 
to permit in some fashion its displacement downward through a 
minor third. In this case, not only the irregular formation of 
the scale, but also the exceptional insecurity of intonation in 
Long-how-sa, receives a plausible explanation. The performer 
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may be conceived as embarrassed by the unaccustomed position 
of the scale upon the instrument and its resulting distortion. 

The use of the scale at different pitches, of which we have 
here a practical example, appears to have been reduced to a 
definite and elaborate system in Chinese theory from time im- 
memorial. In the study of the later development of this, a pos- 
sible reason will present itself for the choice by the Chinese of 
the particular transposition of Koung illustrated in Man-nen- 
fon and Long-how-sa for (approximate) embodiment on an 
| instrument. We shall find in the medizval history of Chinese 
| music the reflection of a structural distinction which has been 
fundamental in the art of Europe since the Reformation, and 
shall be able to interpret this transposition of our songs as evi- 
dence that the distinction in question is neither a purely theo- 
retical one nor purely a matter of history, but a fact of existing 
musical practice in China as in Europe. 


BENJAMIN IvES GILMAN. 
New York. 


(To be concluded.) 
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YEN-JEE-QUAW-CHANG. 


PLAYED TWICE IN SUCCESSION BY JUMOY ON THE SAMIEN. 


120. Wirst time. 
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LO -TING- NYANG. 
PLAYED BY YING- PARK ON THE SAMIEN. 
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MAN-NEN-FON. 


(EVERLASTING HAPPINESS.) 
PLAYED UPON THE HORN, GIE-ERH. 


¢= 100 at first, later 140. 
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LONG-HOW-SA. 
(A BRIDAL SONG.) 
PLAYED UPON THE HORN, GIE-ERH. 


110 at first, later 140. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Justice: being Part IV of the Principles of Ethics. By HERBERT 
Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891.— pp. vi, 291. 


Mr. Spencer has been the herald of the age of Industrialism. The 
fulfilment of its cardinal obligation, to work, is conspicuously illustrated 
in the production of the present volume. The author says: “ Years of 
declining health and decreasing power of work brought, in 1886, a com- 
plete collapse ; and further elaboration of The Synthetic Philosophy was 
suspended until the beginning of 1890.” The work before us is the 
first-fruits of a partially restored health and energy. The civilized 
world will congratulate Mr. Spencer alike on his returning vitality and 
on his fresh productivity. May both be continued! 

In his preface to the Data of Ethics, published in 1879, Mr. Spencer 
informed his readers that all other parts of his Philosophy were sub- 
sidiary to Ethics ; that his “ ultimate purpose, lying behind all proximate 
purposes, has been that of finding for the principles of right and wrong 
in conduct at large a scientific basis.” ‘To the prosecution of this task 
he now devotes his “remaining energies,” beginning with the part of 
most importance. This is “ Justice,” which is Part IV of the Principles 
of Morality. Of the other divisions, Part I, “Data,” has already 
appeared ; Part II, “The Inductions of Ethics,” and Part III, “The 
Ethics of Individual Life,” will, it is hoped, be issued before the close 
of next year; Part V, “ Negative Beneficence,” and Part VI, “ Positive 
Beneficence,” will then receive attention, provided the author is able to 
continue the work. 

This volume on “ Justice,” which consists of twenty-nine chapters and 
four appendixes, falls into three main divisions: the first devoted to the 
determination of Justice, the second to the Rights deducible from it, 
and the third to the nature, constitution, and proper functions of the 
State. 

As human life is a further development of sub-human life, the 
biological moralist naturally regards human Justice as a further develop- 
ment of sub-human Justice ; and this we are to discover in the struggle 
for life and survival of the fittest. Is it not a fact that, apart from gratis 
benefits to offspring, the members of animal species receive benefits and 
evils directly proportionate to their powers of self-sustentation? “ This, 
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then, is the law of sub-human Justice : that each individual shall receive 
the benefits and the evils of its own nature and its consequent conduct ” 
(p. 9). This formula, however, is adequate only for creatures which 
lead solitary lives. When we pass to gregarious creatures, we find a 
second factor in sub-human Justice. Association and co-operation are 
impossible without some limits to individual activity. To the positive 
and primary element of Justice —the receipt of benefits and injuries 
due to the nature of the individual— must, therefore, be added a 
‘negative and secondary element — non-interference with the like ac- 
tions of associated individuals. There is even a further qualification of 
the primal law. So far from receiving the benefits and evils of its own 
nature, a member of a species may occasionally be sacrificed for the 
prosperity and preservation of the entire species. 

Human Justice has no other elements than those constituting sub- 
human justice. The law of the survival of the fittest holds of man as of 
all inferior creatures. The individuals best adapted to the environment 
prosper most; the individuals least adapted prosper least. “And as 
before, so here, we see that, ethically considered, this law implies that 
each individual ought to receive the benefits and the evils of his own 
nature and consequent conduct” (p.17). As Justice becomes more 
pronounced with the advance of organization, it is higher in man than 
in brutes, and higher in civilized than in savage mankind. This is 
especially noticeable in regard to its negative element. Throughout the 
animal kingdom Justice is realized mainly, if not exclusively, in the 
results of an unchecked struggle for life; but under the conditions 
imposed by the social life of man, individual activities must be limited, 
if they are not all to be annihilated, by the similar activities of other 
individuals. “Thus the mutual restrictions, which simultaneous carrying 
on of their actions necessitates, form a necessary element of Justice in 
the associated state” (p. 151). 

This objective Justice, if I may call it so, does not fail of its subjective 
counterpart. Mind, like body, tends ever towards adjustment to the 
conditions of existence. Feelings appropriate to that habitual con- 
nection between conduct and consequence wherein Justice consists, 
gradually emerge, nascently in lower animals, distinctly in man. Such 
is the origin of the sentiment of Justice. In its earliest form it is a feel- 
ing which prompts the maintenance of freedom of action. ‘This is the 
egoistic sentiment of Justice. The development of the altruistic senti- 
ment of Justice — the subjective response to the requirement that each 
shall act within the limits imposed by the actions of others — is brought 
about in the course of adaptation to social life. The primitive tendency 
to pursue the objects of desire without regard to the interests of fellow- 
men is gradually checked under the influence of four deterrents: the 
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dread of retaliation, the dread of legal punishment, the dread of social 
dislike, and the dread of divine vengeance. 

Besides this sentiment of Justice, which corresponds to and re-enforces 
the objective requirements, there emerges with the evolution of intelli- 
gence an intellectual perception, an idea, or even an intuition of Justice. 
It is obscure among warlike peoples, but distinct among relatively 
peaceful peoples. The two elements of the idea are, (1) each man’s 
recognition of his claims to unimpeded activity and the result it brings, 
and (2) the consciousness of limits necessitated by the like claims of 
others. The first is the “ brute” element in the conception, the second 
the “ human” element (p. 40). ‘The first has for its ideal inequality ; 
the second, equality. The latter is the later growth. Modern socialists 
suppose equality the only element of Justice, as primitive savages held 
inequality to be. But the true conception of justice is found in a 
synthesis of both. And “no incongruity exists when the ideas of 
equality and inequality are applied, the one to the bounds and the other 
to the benefits” (p. 43). That is to say, Justice consists in the liberty 
of each, limited only by the like liberties of all. This law of equal free- 
dom is the principle of natural equity, the law of nature, to which jurists 
have always looked as a basis for systems of law. 

Our belief in the authority of Justice is warranted by “ consciousness 
after it has been subject to the discipline of prolonged social life,” and 
it is also “ deducible from the conditions to be fulfilled, firstly, for the 
maintenance of life at large, and secondly, for the maintenance of social 
life” (p. 60; & p. 1§2). 

Chapters viii to xxi are devoted to deducing, and tracing the 
historical development of, the various rights which may be inferred as 
corollaries from the supreme law of equal freedom. These rights coin- 
cide with ordinary ethical conceptions and have in every case legal 
enactments corresponding with them, — enactments of which they are 
the gtound and not vice versa. They are the right to life and physical 
integrity, the right to free motion and locomotion (which involves the 
repudiation of slavery), the right to the unimpeded use of light, of air, 
and (so far as justice to existing land-holders permits) of the earth, the 
right to property, both material and immaterial, the right to give and 
bequeath, the right to free exchange, free contract, and free industry, 
the rights of free belief and worship and of free speech and publication. 
‘The rights of women are modified by the marital relation, for which Mr. 
Spencer is disposed to assert pretty strongly the leadership of the 
husband, and by an incapacity for military and other burdensome 
functions, which involves the loss of certain political privileges. The 
right of children to graéis benefits, resting as it does on the same primary 
requirement (preservation of the species) as the law of equal freedom, 
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has equal validity with other rights. As a partial equivalent for these 
aids Mr. Spencer demands obedience from children to parents. 

The division just summarized, while showing the same dialectical skill 
and ability as met us in the chapters devoted to Justice, is enriched bya 
wealth of sociological and historical facts which Mr. Spencer marshals with 
his usual felicity as inductive verification of his deductive argument. The 
final division of the volume, which deals with a living issue in politics, is 
everywhere instinct with the earnestness of assured conviction on a great 
subject, and for this reason, perhaps, its tone is occasionally somewhat 
controversial and its arguments here and there a little too personal. 

This part opens with a chapter on “ Political Rights —so called.” 
There is good reason for the qualifying epithet. Mr. Spencer holds 
“there are no further rights, truly so called, than such as have been set 
forth” (p. 176) in the paragraph preceding the last. Government is 
merely instrumental to the maintenance of these rights, and the franchise 
is a method of creating government. In the first stage of its develop- 
ment the state has mainly to do with the protection of its members from 
death and injury by external foes, in the last stage its main if not entire 
function is to prevent internal trespasses. It cannot discharge this duty 
if its legislators are under the influence of classes, be they nobles, 
capitalists, or laborers. Hence the modern industrial state should be 
so constituted as to have “not a representation of individuals but a 
representation of interests” (p. 192). In accordance with this conclu- 
sion, Mr. Spencer deprecates the “ one man, one vote” theory, with the 
socialistic class-legislation to which it is now leading. Everywhere 
throughout the work he is the uncompromising opponent of socialism ; 
and the closing chapters have a massive argument, appealing both to 
reason and to experience, to show that it is a violation alike of justice 
and of good policy, for the state to undertake any other duties except 
those of protecting its citizens from external foes and from internal trans- 
gressors. For the better performance of the latter it is suggested that 
the state “should administer justice without cost, in civil as well as in 
criminal cases” (p. 211). 

It is not easy, in the absence of the still unpublished part of Mr. 
Spencer’s ethical philosophy, to make a correct estimate of the part that 
has just been given to the public. It seems not unlikely that his subse- 
quent theory of positive and negative beneficence will lead to modifica- 
tions in the present abstract doctrine of Justice, Rights, and Government. 
As, however, he has seen fit to publish the latter independently, our 
criticism need not go beyond its actual contents. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Spencer’s ethical system is the claim to have 
found in biological requirements the ultimate justification of morality. 
Whether in general this amounts to more than the truism that, in order 
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to live well, it must first be possible to live, is a question we need not at 
present discuss. I mention the matter at all only because the present 
volume professes to furnish us with a biological deduction of justice. 
We are told that, inasmuch as in the evolution of life animals have pros- 
pered according to their structural adaptation to the conditions of exist- 
ence, the supreme law of morality, if we concede the welfare of the spe- 
cies to be the ultimate end, is “ that each individual ough¢ fo receive the 
benefits and the evils of his own nature and consequent conduct” ; and 
that such an entail of advantages and disadvantages is what is meant by 
Justice, or what constitutes at least the “ positive element” in Justice 
(p. 17; & pp. 8, 9, 15, 45, 130, 150, 260). Both these fundamental 
positions seem to me untenable. 

As to the first, the moralization of natural selection, I can only observe 
that it is altogether illogical to turn a natural fact that is into a moral 
law that ought to be. We may hope that in some ultimate scheme, 
though we understand it not, whatever is is right ; and that even such a 
ruthless process as the evolution of animal life by extinction of the less 
favored forms is not without rational significance. But we cannot, with- 
out a violation of the norms of reason and an outrage of the sentiments 
of the heart, transform the animal’s struggle with its environment into 
the supreme ideal of human life. Nor does this model commend itself 
by the additional qualification of reciprocal non-interference with one 
another’s lives. The receipt of the natural consequences of an individ- 
ual’s nature, active or quiescent, — wherein Mr. Spencer discovers the 
essence of Justice, — seems to me neither just nor unjust, neither right 
nor wrong, neither moral nor immoral. No doubt this process has made 
the later generations of animals stronger, more cunning, and better 
adapted to the environment than the earlier generations. And were we 
aiming at a similar improvement in the breed of man, we might perhaps 
not be able to do better than let the process of natural selection go on 
undisturbed. In that case we should have no charities for the poor, no 
hospitals for the sick, no protection for the weak and helpless. If the 
goal is the superiority of future generations, let the least favored varieties 
be eliminated. But there is no reason or excuse for such a consequence 
when it is recognized that the conception of human welfare as ethical 
end implies, first of all, the well-being of existing humanity, each mem- 
ber of which is to be treated as an end in himself, never as a mere 
means to other ends, and then, secondarily, the welfare of future human- 
ity, — but only in so far as is compatible with the just claims of every 
living child of man. Mr. Spencer’s moralization of natural selection is 
not demanded by an ethical system which places the supreme end in 
the welfare of the species, nor is it in itself inherently defensible. To 
the contention that the biological law “ possesses the highest possible 
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authority” (p. 150) because it records the process followed in the 
maintenance and evolution of life, it must be replied that even if this 
circumstance invested it with “ authority,” — as it does not, — natural 
selection, when it reaches the plane of rational life, is subordinated to 
the higher principle of human sympathy and sociality, which is the tap- 
root alike of morality and of the organized community in which it is 
realized. Ethics, accordingly, carries us into a sphere — not merely of 
’ living, but of living well—in which the biological formula is without 
application. 

This leads to the second point. I cannot agree with Mr. Spencer 
that natural selection furnishes us with the content, or “ positive element,” 
of the idea of Justice. In a universe with only one person in it, there 
could be no justice, even though he should receive all the consequences, 
good and evil, of his own nature, just as a solitary animal does. Justice 
implies a relation between one person and others, or at least one other, 
and consists of fair play, impartiality, proportionate distribution of burdens 
and benefits. In a universe, therefore, in which no one received all the 
consequences of his own nature there might nevertheless be a perfect 
realization of justice. Justice does not prescribe what goods or ills the 
citizens shall receive, but simply that these shall be distributed in a cer- 
tain way among the recipients, not perhaps equally, but at least in a 
manner exclusive of arbitrary inequality. 

But, it may be objected, when this principle of distribution is particu- 
larized, is it not identical with that for which Mr. Spencer contends? 
Will not each one’s just share be the sum of benefits and evils that result 
from his nature and conduct? Now in spite of superficial likeness, there 
is a radical difference between Mr. Spencer’s doctrine and the view of 
Justice held by the generality of mankind. The common view is that the 
principle of distributive Justice requires, in the absence of interventions 
due to contract or custom, that persons should be treated according to 
their deserts. And desert implies the free choice of good or evil— the 
power of doing otherwise at the moment of acting. In practice it is im- 
possible for us to distinguish what is due to free choice and what comes 
from natural endowment and favoring circumstances. We must content 
ourselves, therefore, with making similar awards for similar services. 
But our ideal of Justice is conceived as realized in Providence, who reads 
the hearts of men and makes a due requital of their good and ill deserts. 
Now whoever denies the power of free choice dissipates the common 
notion of desert, and undermines the foundation of Justice as ordinarily 
understood. ‘This is the case with Mr. Spencer who holds that moral, 
like physical or intellectual, defects “are all primarily inherited ” 
(p. 42). He must, accordingly, reconstruct Justice on some other prin- 
ciple. In terms he not infrequently appropriates the philosophy of 
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Common Sense as when he tells us the law is “that benefits received 
shall be directly proportionate to merits possessed,” or “ that individuals 
of most worth . . . shall have the greatest benefits” (pp. 6, 8.) But 
how far removed this doctrine is from the ordinary view is made very 
apparent by the definition of worth or merit as “ power of self-sustenta- 
tion” or “ fitness to the conditions of existence.” Mr. Spencer discovers 
the positive or essential element of Justice, not in the requital of desert 
of which the individual is the originator, but in the consequences of men’s 
natural endowments. And as men are differently endowed, “unequal 
amounts of benefit are implied,” that is, “inequality is the primordial 
ideal suggested” (p. 37) by the notion of Justice. But why society 
should endeavor to guarantee to its members unequal stocks of happiness 
or misery it is not easy from the point of view of Justice alone to under- 
stand. If such inequality is needed for the preservation of the state, the 
need may be recognized without dignifying it with the name of Justice. 
It may be that free will is an illusion, and that our sense of Justice 
which demands the requital of desert will disappear along with it. But 
if so, the new deterministic ideal of Justice is not so likely to be satisfied 
by the inequalities of natural selection as by the equality heralded in the 
writings of Bentham and Mill and nowadays demanded by the socialistic 
reconstructors of society. Nature’s award of good fortune to inherited 
abilities and of ill fortune to inherited disabilities has nothing to recom- 
mend it but the brute fact of its actuality. Mr. Spencer in an unwary 
moment even goes farther, and by implication renounces his own doc- 
trine of Justice. “Could we,” he says, “ charge Nature with injustice, 
we might fitly say it is unjust that some should have natural endow- 
ments so much lower than others have ” (p. 158). Can it then be just 
that they should be obliged to take the consequences of these smaller 
powers ? 

In short, what Mr. Spencer describes as the “positive element” in 
Justice — the element which he gets from the biological law of natural 
selection —is no part whatever of Justice. The so-called “negative 
element,”’ the equal recognition of others’ claims, gives the essential 
attribute of the notion. It matters not whether you concede to each 
the full consequences of his nature and conduct, or something entirely 
different ; but whatever be conceded to one, a like allotment, unless the 
withholding of it is justified by special considerations, must be made to 
every other member of the community. Nothing more than this can 
be prescribed in the name of Justice. As much as this, however, may 
always be claimed. Hence Mr. Spencer’s ultimate identification of 
Justice with equal freedom is inadequate ; for not only in the apportion- 
ment of freedom, but in the apportionment of all other benefits and of 
burdens must Justice be realized. Such perfect Justice cannot exist in 
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a society in which the material means of life and happiness are in large 
part already appropriated. But the facts need not blind us to the ideal, 
which, indeed, is gradually conquering the facts. 

When we come to Mr. Spencer’s deduction of material rights from 
Justice conceived as the law of equal freedom, we are forcibly reminded 
of the philosophizing of Hegel. The notion, according to Hegel, con- 
ceives, without being impregnated by experience, and bears a prolific 
offspring. Mr. Spencer’s “law of equal freedom” unfolds into “ several 
particular freedoms ” or “ rights.” It is the Gang der Sache selbst! The 
categories, according to Hegel, must be just so many, neither more nor 
fewer. Mr. Spencer assures us that his table of Natural Rights is com- 
plete (p. 176). Hegel’s Political Philosophy was an priori vindica- 
tion of the Prussian state ; Mr. Spencer’s is derived from — I suppose I 
should say is deduced with an eye upon—the ideals and practices of 
English legislators of the last generation. Of course, with these various 
points of agreement, there is a radical difference in standpoint. For 
Hegel the state, as compared with the citizen, was the more real, being 
as it were the substance of his spiritual life. Mr. Spencer holds that the 
individual has rights apart from the state, and that the state involves 
“ deductions from the lives of each and all” (pp. 46, 63). 

Of the various Natural Rights specified by Mr. Spencer, I think it 
must be said that not one of them is, or can be, deduced from the law 
of equal freedom. They are the conditions which have been found, in 
some cases, necessary, in others, expedient, for the maintenance of human 
society. They have been gradually evolved and formulated by man- 
kind, as Mr. Spencer admirably illustrates. They are authenticated, 
not as Mr. Spencer supposes by reason, but solely by their conducive- 
ness to the public welfare. We learn them from history, not from 
deduction ; and we see at the same time that they are not universally 
applicable. The “right of free speech and publication” may at times 
be properly withheld, and I have not observed any censure of the Indian 
government for its recent withdrawal of the right from certain native 
writers. “The right of free exchange” exists nowhere in the world 
- outside of Great Britain ; and certainly American citizens are peculiarly 
sensitive to their rights. If we believed that “freedom of worship” 
imperilled the public welfare, no assertion of individual rights would 
prevent its abolition (cf the great Mormon case, Reynolds v. United 
States). “The right to property” is one of the most sacred of 
rights ; yet it may be modified or set aside for the good of the com- 
munity, as is illustrated by recent land-legislation in England. Even 
“the right to life” is qualified by the state’s need of soldiers. Instead, 
then, of acquiescing in the doctrine that the individual in virtue of his 
humanity, and without any regard to the state or society in which he 
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lives, has certain inalienable rights, it might be held that the state is the 
source, the basis, and the regulator of every human liberty. The theory 
of natural rights or extra-state rights was no doubt a useful expedient in 
the eighteenth century, when the state was one, or a few persons who 
often acted in defiance of universal moral sentiment; but now that 
the state is the people in ultimate organization, even the utility of the 
doctrine is obsolete. Its logical outcome would be anarchy ; for if the 
state does not mark out and protect the spheres of individual autonomy, 
each citizen must do it for himself. Nor would Mr. Spencer’s supreme 
law of equal freedom be much of a control. It would justify, it seems 
to me, a right of retaliation, a right of compensatory theft, a right of 
reciprocal adultery, e¢. It is true that “ the intention of the formula is 
to fix a bound which may not be exceeded on either side” (pp. 46-7, 
of. p. 115); but I fail to see how this intention can be realized save 
through the principle of the well-being of the community. The state, 
I should say, respects, protects, and checks the individual’s impulse to 
act freely for the sake of the highest welfare of the society, and in con- 
formity with its requirements. Under this supreme principle there has 
. grown up, in the progress of civilization, a realm of individual liberty 
which is almost the same in every state of modern Christendom. This 
practical identity of individual rights and immunities within different 
states has led Mr. Spencer to the supposition that they are prior to the 
state and deducible by @ fviori methods of reasoning. 

There is not space to speak at length of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the 
functions of the state. It is of a piece with his theory of individual 
rights ; and both doctrines proceed from the conception of man as 
naturally docs —a self-sufficient unit not adapted to political commun- 
ion. To such a natural man it involves some sacrifice to be a member 
of a state ; hence the functions of the government should be reduced to 
a minimum — to the single business of protecting the citizens. A differ- 
ent result, however, emerges if we adopt the Aristotelian, which is 
surely the correct, view of man as a being made and intended for the 
state. The state would then appear, not as a conventional, but a 
natural institution, in, and through which alone, man can lead a truly 
human life. It was no doubt formed for the protection of life; but, as 
Aristotle said, it exists for the improvement of life. Were there a 
world-state, its end would be the development and perfection of the life 
of mankind. It was this ultimate goal that Hegel probably had in mind 
when he defined morality and civilization — Sitéichkett— as the end of 
the state. But the national state is the highest political community that 
has yet been reached. Its end is the development and perfection of 
the national genius and character. The means by which it accomplishes 
this end are liberty and government, which form, therefore, the proxi- 
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mate ends of the national state. The spheres of liberty and government 
can be determined only by experience of what conduces to the end of 
the national state. And if experience shows anything, it is that no hard 
and fast rules for restricting the activity of government can be laid 
down. What we see, on the contrary, is that, with every advance in 
civilization, as the end of the state grows larger and fuller, the means to 
its attainment become more numerous. The minimizers of govern- 
mental activity seem to deal with the primitive, rather than with the 
latest form of the state. 

However much one differs from Mr. Spencer’s views, one cannot but 
recognize the speculative grasp and subtlety of the attempt to affiliate 
ethics on biology, the originality of his conception of Justice, and the 
skilful concatenation with it of the natural-right theory of the liberties of 
the individual and the functions of the state. Representing the latest 
and the most interesting phase of his philosophy, the book deserves, 
and will doubtless receive, wide and careful study. No reader can fail 
of profit and instruction. j.G.S. 


The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and tis 
Progress in Great Britain since 1825. By Orro Priemerer, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated under 
the author’s supervision by J. Freperic Smrru. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. ; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1890.— pp. xi, 403. 
[The Library of Philosophy. } 


Pfleiderer’s history of the development of Theology in Germany since 
Kant, and in Great Britain since 1825, is, so far as the method of its 
publication is concerned, unique in the history of philosophical and 
theological literature. It was written in German simply for the purpose 
of being translated into English. It was prepared at the request of the 
editor of the “ Library of Philosophy” in order that it might have a 
place in the series of books that bears this name. We have thus an 


_ English translation of a work of which no German original had been 


published. The editor states in a note that a work published in this 
way demands special care in the translation, since the reader will not 
have the original to refer to in case of doubt. The translation is 
indeed remarkably good. In reading it one would rarely suspect that it 
was not an original work, written by a master of English composition. 
It is rare that one suspects that the German of Pfleiderer is not correctly 
rendered. We are all the more surprised to find in one place the word 
“ Vorstellungen,” which happily is given, translated by the word “ in- 
tuitions.” One is accustomed to this word in the conventional render- 
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ing of Kant’s “ Anschauung,” for which there is at least an etymological 
reason. It is a relief indeed to escape the conventional rendering of 
“Vorstellung”’ by the word “ representation,” which is meaningless ex- 
cept as it suggests the original ; the use of “ intuition” as its substitute, 
however, almost makes one fancy that the translator in despair had 
seized upon the first word that offered itself. In another part of the 
work the word is rendered “the creations of the religious imagina- 
tion,” which is better, though even this would be misleading, without the 
help of the original. This word which has no English equivalent has 
played so important a part in the later German theology that it may 
well challenge the greatest skill on the part of the translator. 

It was a happy thought to request such a work of Professor Pfleiderer. 
No one could be better fitted to perform it. His previous work has 
been received with great interest by English and American theologians : 
and he has loved to present his original thought in connection with the 
history of the development of philosophical and religious ideas. So far 
as German theology is concerned, he is writing of what is as familiar to 
him as his daily speech. 

Perhaps, however, this very familiarity with the theme may now and 
then occasion a slight carelessness or at least a failure to perceive pre- 
cisely what a foreign reader might wish to be told. 

In treating of Dorner, for instance, the author speaks of this theologian 
as constructing an ethical trinity. It is true that Dorner does construct 
an ethical trinity ; but this ethical trinity is only one aspect of the psy- 
chological trinity which Dorner accepts. Further, in the account of 
Dorner, we find no reference to his views in regard to eschatology 
which have influenced to such an extent the thought of some theolo- 
gians in this country. The views of Ritschl are presented and those of 
Lipsius. It would have been extremely interesting to have had some 
account of the more general discussion which the position of Ritschl has 
called forth. This has been one of the most interesting of the recent 
movements in the theological thought of Germany ; and to have given 
merely the names of Hermann and others, who have carried on this dis- 
cussion, would have been a helpful guide to the foreign student. It lies 
outside the plan of the book, but some indication of the following which 
the various theologians have had, and of the degree in which one and 
another have influenced the life of the church would have been very 
welcome. It would be interesting to know, for instance, how far Bieder- 
mann may be considered as representing any considerable portion of the 
religious thought of Germany. 

In the interesting history of New Testament criticism and exegesis, 
while we are told what critics considered the Gospel of Mark as the 
earliest gospel, and what critics did not, we are not told what dates have 
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been assigned to the gospels, or what results may be regarded as having 
been reached by advanced criticism in regard to the genuineness of 
the various epistles ascribed to Paul. 

The plan of the book is very happy. Both the German and the 
English departments begin with a review of the philosophical systems 
which have served in some degree as the basis of theologic thought. 
The account that is given of Herder in this preliminary philosophical 
study is one of the most interesting statements in the book. It gives 


"at once the secret of Herder’s influence, and of the limits of this influence. 


The analysis of the thought of Hegel is especially refreshing in these 
days in which temperate speech in regard to him is rare ; some finding 
in him the sum of all truth, and others seeing only the mechanism and 
the extravagant claims of the system. Pfleiderer finds the weakness of 
Hegel in what was at the same time his strength ; namely, his pure in- 
tellectualism. In this pure intellectualism of Hegel, he finds the source 
of the one-sided view which Strauss took of Christianity and of religion 
in general. 

The account of the schools of Philosophy in England is interesting. 
There is so little pure philosophizing in England, and English theology 
has so slight a relation to Philosophy, that we may suppose the task of 
Pfleiderer, so far as this part of his work is concerned, to have been 
somewhat difficult. The account is rather mixed, as if he found it 
necessary to force into the philosophic ranks any one on whom he 
could lay hold. Thus F. W. Newman and Martineau appear among the 
philosophers rather than among the theologians. Martineau, indeed, 
may be regarded as both philosopher and theologian, but not more truly 
than most German theologians. The placing Newman and Martineau 
among the philosophers causes the picture of theology in England to 
lack somewhat of proportion; the more liberal thinking outside the 
limits of the national church not being recognized. 

It was of course only a slip of the pen which in an early part of the 
book (p. 6) led to the association of Locke with Berkeley and Hume 
as limiting our knowledge to the phenomena of consciousness. Locke 
is later spoken of more correctly. 

The pictures of German and English theologies that are thus placed 
side by side suggest an interesting comparison of their methods and 
results. German theology is seen to be a native growth. English the- 
ology, so far as its most marked phases are concerned, is largely indebted 
to the Continent. Through Coleridge came the influence of German 
thought, which did much to soften and liberalize English theology, and 
which bore perhaps its ripest fruit in Maurice. From Hegel came the 
ideas which inspired Green and John Caird. The Tractarian movement 
was largely the result of a reaction against increasing liberalism, but 
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positively it was influenced by the attractive power of the Church of 
Rome ; an attraction which in the case of Cardinal Newman and others 
proved all-powerful. 

Yet more striking is the difference in the quality of English and Ger- 
man theological thinking. German theology seems busied rather in the 
world of ideas, English theology in the world of facts. By this possibly 
misleading statement I mean that English theology is more direct and 
outspoken. I can concieve that to a German, English theology should 
seem somewhat rude and amateurish. In German theology the tradi- 
tional forms of religious thought are subjected to a strain by which they 
become more and more attenuated. This may be illustrated by a 
remark which Pfleiderer makes in regard to Hoffman. “ Hoffman’s 
wish,” he says, “to represent his teaching as essentially in accordance 
with the dogma of the Confessions can only be called a piece of strange 
self-deception. But his want of honesty towards himself and others, 
this concealment of the heresy of which he was really guilty, is so 
general a weakness among theologians, that we must not press it too 
much in relation to individuals.” English liberal thought to a great 
extent troubles itself little about the technical forms of theological 
expression. 

In the English Church the creeds often cover thinking which is 
extremely heretical ; but this heretical thought is apt to disregard the 
creeds as though they were intended as articles of peace rather than of 
belief instead of expanding and attenuating them by philosophico-theo- 
logical thought. The profounder thought of Germany may well inspire, 
as it has so often done, English and American theology ; while perhaps 
the very bluntness and rudeness of English and American theology 
might influence for good the more subtle and philosophically trained 
German mind. 

In conclusion, we most heartily commend this work to our readers as 
one that gives a better presentation of the later German theology than 
can be found elsewhere. Pfleiderer is one of the most genial and 
sympathetic of historians. He keeps himself and his personal biases 
largely in the background. When he makes a comment or criticism it 
shows common sense and religious interest rather the marks of any par- 
ticular school or party. 

It is to be regretted that the extremely important work of W. Robert- 
son Smith on the Religion of the Semites and that of Edwin Hatch on 
the Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church, 


were published too late to be included in this work. 
C. C. Everett. 
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freedom as Ethical Postulate. By James Setu, M.A., George 
Munro Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 
Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 18g1.— pp. 48. 


This essay is an attempt to “show the living and paramount ethical 
interest of freedom.” ‘The starting-point is the recognition of the 
“* deep-seated” antithesis between the interests of the scientific or 
intellectual consciousness on the one hand, and the moral and religious 


- convictions of mankind on the other. This antithesis gives rise to the 


problem of Freedom. The scientific interpretation of man makes him 
nothing more than a “Aing determined or necessitated by other things. 
But it fails to explain the “ characteristic life” of man, or life in “ free 
obedience to a consciously conceived ideal.” 

Philosophy is called on to “ mediate between the seemingly rival claims 
and interests” of the scientific and the moral consciousness. This task 
is metaphysical. Examination of pantheism, of materialism, of evolution 
(biological and mechanical) reveals the fact that the denial or affirmation 
of freedom follows as a corollary from the general metaphysical theory. 
Freedom may be vindicated either by the “condemnation of the 
categories of science as insufficient,” or by the “ provision of higher and 
sufficient categories for its explanation.” On criticism Kant’s proof is 
found to be but negative. Then, the attempt by the Neo-Hegelian 
school to give a positive vindication of freedom is passed in review. 
The question of freedom is found to “resolve itself ultimately into 
two alternative views of the moral self, v/s. the empirical and the 
transcendental.” Criticism of the Hegelian and of the Evolutional 
accounts of the nature of the self shows that when man is “ depersonal- 
ized either into God or Nature,” necessity is the result. “The reality 
of freedom is bound up with the integrity of the moral personality.” 

Then follows a discussion of personality as an ultimate term in philo- 
sophical explanation, and personality in its relation to a “scheme of the 
universe.” “The breach between our intellectual and our moral judg- 
ments can be only apparent, not real or permanent.’’ Since this is so, 
we are called on to “understand freedom in its relation to so-called 
necessity.” The reconciliation of freedom and necessity is attempted 
by an analysis of their meaning. In the writer’s own words I give the 
conclusion of this very able and impartial essay : 


Finding that freedom and personality are ultimately one, I accept person- 
ality as an ultimate metaphysical conception, like the conceptions of God and 
the world. .. . These are supreme categories which include all others, and 
are not themselves included. With God, they are the three constitutive meta- 
physical realities. And as Theology takes God, and the Philosophy of Nature 
takes the World, so must Moral Philosophy take Personality (and with it 


Freedom) as its supreme and guiding conception. 
C. Murray. 
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Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., 
S.T.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, 
London. ‘Third edition, revised. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1891.— pp. xxxii, 526; viii, 596. 


This is a cheap edition of the monumental work of Dr. Martineau, 
which was first published in 1885. It appears to give the text of the 
second edition unchanged, but with the addition of an appendix con- 
taining a translation of passages quoted in the work,—a_ translation 
demanded, it would seem, by Oriental readers. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on presenting to the public so great a work in so 
cheap a form. Intelligent general readers of narrow means will now be 
able to enrich their libraries by a rare accession, and there will no lon- 
ger be any hardship in requiring students to purchase it as a text-book. 

Such hardship was felt until now. For of the two stately volumes in 
which the “ ‘Types”’ has hitherto appeared, only about one-third was re- 
quired for use as a text-book. The whole of the first volume, excepting 
the introduction, is taken up with historico-critical expositions of the 
systems of Plato, Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, and Comte ; and the 
last fourth of the second volume with similar accounts of Cudworth, 
Clarke, Price, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson. Valuable as is this examina- 
tion of the ethical theories of typical thinkers (would that it had em- 
braced Butler, Kant, and others !), Dr. Martineau is too good a teacher 
(if one may speak from experience) to wish to have it substituted 
for a more systematic history of ethics. On the other hand, Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s own ethical theory, with his criticisms of contemporary rival 
theories, is simply invaluable to the student. For that it is not too 
much to ask him to buy the complete work. For Dr. Martineau has 
recast the Intuitional Ethics, which is still the reigning system in Britain 
and America, and strengthened it at many points against utilitarian, evo- 
lutionary, and other relativistic critics. Whether his modifications are at 
all points tenable, and whether they have the effect of making Intuitional 
Ethics invulnerable, are questions that need not be discussed in this brief 
notice of a new edition. It is enough at present to recommend, in its 
new form, to teachers and students, this classic exposition and defence, 
by one of the greatest masters of the Philosophy of Common Sense, of a 
doctrine of intuitional and absolute morality. ].G.S. 


Duty. A Book for Schools. By Jurius H. Seecye, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of Amherst College. Boston: Ginn& Co. 1891.—pp. 71. 


This little book is a simple, beautiful, and even fascinating exposition, 
in a very orderly fashion, of the cardinal principles and rules of morality 
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from the point of view of theistic intuitionism. The style is swift, graphic, 
and transparent, with sentences here and there having the alliterative- 
ness and pregnancy of proverbs. Itself inspiring, the book should in 
the hands of a good teacher make an almost ideal primer for boys and 
girls in the higher classes in our schools. And as it contains nothing 
which would not be acceptable to most parents, perhaps to all except 
those who are atheists or agnostics, it may come to be very generally 


_used as a school reader. In that event, it is not unlikely that the 


author will be requested to expand some portions of the work, which 
now seems a little too much condensed. 

The work falls into three divisions: a short opening chapter (pp. 11- 
15) on Duty as the voice of God, a short closing chapter (pp. 68-71) 
on the culture of the moral life, and an intermediate chapter (pp. 16-67) 
on Duties. The author finds in love to God and love to man the two 
great kinds of duty. It would have been truer to the higher religious 
consciousness had prayer, praise, thanksgiving, and trust been described 
rather as privileges and goods than as duties. As regards duties to 
mankind, which occupy just two-thirds of the entire volume, they are 
classified as duties in the family, duties to one’s self (to the body, to 
the mind), duties to others, and duties to government. They are dis- 
cussed with insight and with great practical wisdom. It may, however, 
be questioned if the author has not gone too far in his zeal against 
strong drink when (p. 25) he expresses a doubt whether it should be 
used as a medicine. Nor is it easy to understand how the love of 
undeserved admiration, covetousness, avarice, and gambling can be 
described as violations of duties which would lay claim on a person, 
“even if he were alone upon the earth” (p. 44). Again, the definition 
of freedom as “obedience to the truth” (p. 47), though intelligible 
enough, is not brought into connection with that freedom which is after- 
wards described as freedom of person, freedom of thought, freedom 
of conscience, and freedom of conduct. Lastly, to find the right of 
property in “what some one has freely done” may be well enough ; 
but as this is an ideal, rather than the actual basis, it needs to be added 
that the existing rights of property, if “sacred” (p. 54), derive their 
high warrant from custom, convention, and expediency. Possibly the 
author would not be ready to make changes on all the points mentioned, 
though his general position would not forbid him. With or without 
such slight modifications, his little book is an admirable text-book for 
J.G.S. 
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Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics. By Joun Dewey, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor: 
Register Publishing Co. The Inland Press. 1891.— pp. viii, 253. 


The author of this work tells us that though its “ pages have taken 
shape in connection with class-room work, they are intended as an 
independent contribution to ethical science.... The backbone of the 
theory here presented” is said to be “the conception of the will as 
the expression of ideas, and of social ideas ; the notion of an objective 
ethical world realized in institutions which afford moral ideals, theatre, 
and impetus to the individual ; the notion of the moral life as growth in 
freedom, as the individual finds and conforms to the law of his social 
placing.” For this backbone the author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Bradley, Edward Caird, and Alexander. 

The work is divided into three parts: (1) Fundamental Ethical 
Notions — the Good, Obligation, Freedom ; (II) Zhe Ethical World — 
Social Relations, Moral Institutions ; (II1) Zhe Moral Life of the Indi- 
vidual — Formation and Growth of Ideals, Moral Struggle, or the Real- 
izing of Ideals, Realized Morality, or the Virtues. A “Conclusion” 
gives the gist of the whole. 

It is somewhat difficult to restate the ethical theory propounded in 
this book. It is acknowledged in great measure Hegelian. The human 
will (and, indeed, the Divine Will) seems to be conceived as a sort of 
force or activity, whose nature it is to determine itself in accordance 
with ideas ; and this determination is freedom. ‘There seems to be no 
other difference between this will-activity and the “ fire” (wip, zpyoryp) 
of Herakleitos than the name ; for that philosopher conceived his fire 
as determining itself according to a Adyos, and as including both the 
divine and human minds. We are, accordingly, prepared for a state- 
ment like this: “To regard even a Divine Being as the author of 
obligation is to make it a form of external constraint, appealing to hope 
or fear [why not to love?], unless this Divine Being is shown to be 
organically [why not morally and affectively?], connected with the 
self” ; that is, shown to be the total process of which the self is an 
essential part, member, or moment. It is easy enough to see what sort 
of ethics must result from a system like this, which may be called 
indifferently Panlogism or Cosmism. We find, indeed, “the ethical 
postulate” printed in capitals (p. 131) to be this: “In the realization 
of individuality there is found also the needed realization of some com- 
munity of persons [why not individuals ?] of which the individual is a 
member ; and conversely, the agent who duly satisfies the community 
in which he shares, by that same conduct satisfies himself.” Here it is 
clear that the converse, if it is really to be a converse, must mean: in 
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the realizatoin of any community of persons [individuals ?] having indi- 
viduals as its members, is found the needed realization of individuality 
—a statement which certainly no one will call in question, but which is, 
unfortunately, a mere tautology. Whence it follows that the original 
proposition is also a tautology ; for that whose converse is a tautology is 
itself a tautology. ‘This, no doubt, Professor Dewey would most readily 
admit, since to him ‘individual’ and ‘member of a community of 
persons’ are convertible terms. We may express this by saying that 
the individual, as such, lives and moves and has his being in a com- 
munity of persons, and that without this he would have no individual 
life, motion, or being. The community, moreover, is a process, an 
activity, made up of the organized activities of all the individuals com- 
posing it, and the end or well-being (rd «) of the community and its 
members means the highest possible amount of organized activity which 
they can be made to put forth. This organized activity is objective 
morality ; it is the “chief end of man”; it is The Good ; it is the only 
God there is. 

In this system the terms Duty (or Obligation) and Freedom assume 
particular meanings. (1) Duty is determined by social needs. “The 
social needs give control, law, authority.” — “ Duty is simply the aspect 
which the good or moral end assumes, as the individual conceives of 
it” (p.152). The more completely the actions of the individual corre- 
spond to these social needs, the more moral and dutiful he is. “So far 
as an act is done unwillingly, under constraint, so far the act is impure 
and wndutiful” (p. 155). Of course, the social need is always a need 
for fuller activity, and dutiful acts are those which contribute to make 
this possible. “ Morality is activity” (p. 220) ; immorality is inactivity. 
(2) Freedom Professor Dewey distinguishes into negative, potential, and 
positive. ‘The second is what corresponds to the freedom of the will, or 
freedom of choice, of ordinary ethical treatises. According to Professor 
Dewey, this freedom is simply the power to conceive two ends, not the 
power to choose the one or the other at any given time. Such choice 
he holds to be a simple impossibility. Only, “after action, the agent 
calls to mind that there was another end open to him [in what sense ?] 
and that if he did choose the other end, it was because of something 
in his character which made him prefer the one he actually chose ” 
(p.159). “ Here we have the basis of moral responsibility or account- 
ability” (p. 160). The theory seems to be this: Given a man’s 
realized character and his surroundings at any given moment, his choice 
of actions may be infallibly predicted. But having, in one instance, 
chosen a certain action, and discovering later that it is undesirable, that 
is, hindering, he is by this discovery made a different character from 
what he was before, and so zecessari/y makes a different choice next 
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time. That this is Professor Dewey’s meaning is clearly shown by his 
rejection of “alternate choice,” and his reference to Martineau as its 
expounder (pp. 161, 166). We may conclude, I think, that he holds 
a species of determinism, in which consciousness is not merely a specta- 
tor, but a necessary link in the natural process whereby character is 
| changed. In his treatment of character, or “realized character,” Pro- 
fessor Dewey does not make it very clear whether he means it to 
exclude or include a man’s “ ideal of himse/f.” On page 181, indeed, he 
seems to identify the two ; but, if they are identical, it is difficult to see 
j where remorse comes from ; for remorse seems to be the judgment of 
the ideal self upon certain actions of the realized self. Or, does Profes- 
sor Dewey mean to say that the character which chooses an action before 
its performance is no longer (thanks to that action) the character which 
judges it afterwards? If this be his meaning, it would be interesting to 
know just how the transforming influence is exerted. Is it due to outer 
or inner results, or both? To whom or to what does “ the adopted end 
turn out not to be satisfactory, but, rather, unworthy and degrading”? 
Does the performance of certain acts awake in the performer a pre- 
viously unrealized sense of dignity? If this be true, would it not follow 
that the way in which conscience is developed is by the performance 
of actions that are subsequently disapproved? in other words, that a 
man becomes good by doing evil? This is the exact reverse of the 
ordinary view. 

In treating of “The Ethical World” (Part II), Professor Dewey dep- 
recates “the habit of conceiving moral action as a certain ind of 
action, instead of all action so far as it really is action,” and goes on to 
assert that “the moral world is, here and now” (p. 167). But when 
we speak of a certain kind of actions as moral, do we not employ 
“moral” in a sense different from that implied by it in the expression 
“moral world”? Few persons would deny that the “moral world is 
here and now”; but most persons would deny that all actions are 
moral, unless, indeed, ‘action’ be used in a very unusual sense, — 
as moral action. When we say ‘ moral world,’ we mean a world in which 
moral action is possible ; when we say ‘ moral action,’ we mean action 
in which morality is realized. Realized morality is virtue. Now there 
are such things as virtuous acts; but no one would say that the world 

| is virtuous. 

The type of the moral world is a great co-operative factory, and is 
maintained “ by the free participation therein of individual wills.” This 
maintenance is the common good, which gives concreteness to freedom. 
A moral law stands on the same footing as a natural law, being “no 
more merely a law of what ought to be than is the law of gravitation. 
As the latter states a certain relation of moving masses to one another, 
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so the law of justice states a certain relation of active wills to one 
another” (p. 175). “A moral law... is the principle of action, 
which, acted upon, will meet the needs of the existing situation as 
respects the wants, powers, and circumstances of the individuals con- 
cerned.” Could we similarly say: ‘The law of gravitation is the prin- 
ciple of motion, which [if] acted upon, will meet the needs of the 
existing situation, as respects the wants, powers, and circumstances of 
the bodies concerned’? Is there any ‘if’ implied in the latter case at 
ail? And does not the necessity for this ‘if’ in the former show clearly 
that there is a fundamental difference, — the difference between freedom 
and determinism, — between the moral law and the law of gravitation? 
And does not the attempt to represent them as of the same nature 
show that Professor Dewey’s ethical system is deterministic ? 

This comes out still more clearly in Part III, where he treats of “ The 
Moral Life of the Individual.” Here we read: “ Intelligence deals with 
the nature and relations of things, and we call it understanding ; intelli- 
gence deals with the relations of persons and deeds, and it is termed 
conscience’ (p. 184). But may not the relations of persons and deeds 
be understood? Is there no science of sociology or of economics? 
Or is it by means of the conscience that these sciences are evolved? 
Let sociologists and economists answer ! 

In treating of the relations of “The Reflective Conscience and the 
Ethical World,” Professor Dewey agrees with Hegel in maintaining that 
“to be moral is to live in accordance with the moral tradition of one’s 
country,” and with Bradley in holding that “ the wish to have a morality 
of one’s own better than that of the world [as it is?] is to be on the 
threshold of morality” (p. 189). Would not this justify the suttee of 
the Hindoos, the child-murder of the Spartans, the prostitution of the 
Babylonian women (Herod. I, 199)? To be sure, Professor Dewey 
says: “Reflective intelligence cross-questions the existing morality, 
and extracts from it the ideal which it pretends to embody, and thus is 
able to criticise the existing morality in the light of its ew” ideal” 
(p. 190). But were not the horrors alluded to part of the ideal of the 
peoples named, and should we not, nevertheless, admire the Spartan 
mother who protected her feeble child with her own life, despite the 
Spartan ideal? Should we not consider her moral just because she 
refused “to live in accordance with the moral traditions of her coun- 
try ” ? 

There are other points in the book that deserve consideration ; but 
I have perhaps said enough to give a notion of its contents and ten- 
dency. I have allowed Professor Dewey, in the main, to speak for 
himself, drawing only a few obvious corollaries from his principles, and 
putting a few questions. Criticism would be out of place, unless it 
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addressed itself to his fundamental principle, from which all the rest 
follows logically enough. ‘Those who hold this principle will accept its 
results, as set forth by Professor Dewey ; those who do not, will reject 


them. Tuomas Davipson. 


An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By Joun S. MACKENZIE, 
M.A. Glas., B.A. Cantab. ; Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Lecturer on Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester ; for- 
merly Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.— pp. xii, 390. 


The object of this book is perhaps most clearly stated at the close of 
the second chapter (p. 126), “ What is wanted . . . is some principle 
which will enable us to bring about a more perfect connection between 
the parts of our society, to form new links and ties. ... We have to 
overcome individualism on the one hand and the power of material 
conditions on the other.” This Mr. Mackenzie terms “the practical 
problem ” with which we are confronted ; he attempts to deal with it by 
the aid of two ideas, “those of the organic nature of society and the 
spiritual nature of man,” and he continues, “If we can succeed in 
showing what is their true significance, and in indicating, even in a 
slight degree, what is their bearing on the practical life of society, we 
shall have accomplished all that can reasonably be expected from the 
present inquiry.” 

The very terms in which Mr. Mackenzie states his problem and the 
direction in which he looks for light upon it will give an experienced 
reader the clue to his general position. He is of the neo-Hegelian 
school, largely indebted to Professor Edward Caird in his metaphysics, 
to Green in his ethics, and to numerous writers of that school in his 
political economy. He even goes so far as to identify his neo-Hegelian- 
ism with philosophy itself when he asserts that England “ begins now for 
the first time to have a Metaphysic” (p. 365). 

The book itself is an expansion of the Shaw Fellowship Lectures de- 
livered at the University of Edinburgh in January, 1889, and published 
some eighteen months later. This serves in some degree to explain 
the character of a production of which the author says in his preface, 
“ Little, if anything, of what is now published can be claimed as original ” ; 
and again, “It is, indeed, not so much a book as an indication of the 
lines on which a book might be written.” It gives evidence of very wide 
reading in many fields and the results are brought together with much 
labor and patience. But they have not been fused or even welded into 
a whole, and therefore the claim, “that it has brought into close rela- 
tion to each other a number of questions which are usually, at least in 
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England, treated in a more disconnected way” (p. viii) may be open to 
dispute. To bring topics within the same covers is not necessarily to 
bring them into close relation, or to make them illuminate one another. 

What, then, is the Social Philosophy to which the reader is introduced ? 
It is defined “ as concerned with the relations of men to each other, 
with their relations to the material world, and with the development of 
individual character in so far as that is affected by these relations” 
' (p. 62). From this definition we may see what the author goes on to 
state, that its “three main departments” are “ Political Philosophy, 
Economic Philosophy, and Philosophy of Education.” Economic Philoso- 
phy or political economy (I understand the two to be used as synonyms) 
he analyzes into “two sciences and at least five arts” (p. 56), and says 
that “Social Philosophy ought to play the part of a kind of Platonic 
justice among them, setting each in its proper sphere, and teaching 
it to recognize what it can really accomplish and what lies beyond its 
limits” (p. 57). This definition is elaborately developed in the first 
chapter ; the second states the problem with which Social Philosophy is 
confronted ; the third analyzes the conception of an organism and shows 
the sense in which society may be called an organic unity ; the fourth is 
devoted to the social aim and largely occupied with a criticism of 
hedonism ; the fifth is an attempt to determi.e the ideal of society and 
includes an elaborate examination of socialism , the sixth is an effort to 
apply the ideal to the actual problems of society ; the seventh and last 
is a brief chapter summarizing the whole. 

Mr. Mackenzie attempts to defend himself against the objection that 
he has “ gone entirely beyond the limits of such an investigation as is 
suggested in chapter I” (p. 369), but I cannot think he is successful 
in the effort. He holds “the special good that Social Philosophy yields 
us” to be that “it teaches us to place the various ends of life in their 
right relations to each other” (p. 375). 

It is a fair inquiry whether such a branch of knowledge as Social 
Philosophy exists, and the proof of it given is hardly convincing. When 
two writers in such general sympathy in their views of political economy 
as Mr. Mackenzie and the author of the article on Political Economy in 
the last edition of the Zucyclopedia Britannica attempt to base their 
harmonious conclusions the one largely on Hegel’s philosophy, the other 
largely on Comte’s, the question naturally arises, has either one made 
out a necessary connection between his metaphysics and his economics ? 

But even if social philosophy be given a place in the hierarchy of the 
sciences, we cannot repress the doubt whether Mr. Mackenzie was wise 
in taking upon himself to introduce the public to its mysteries. Such a 
task requires in any case the maturest powers and the most thorough 
familiarity with all phases of the subject ; above all is this true of so vast 
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and complicated and unsystematized a study as that of society or 
“ sociology.” 

Since the centre of the book is found in the familiar conception of the 
organic nature of society, it may be noted that Mr. Mackenzie seems to 
fail entirely in his effort to set up the notion of a social organism as a 
tertium quid between the old and well-worn antitheses, monism and 
monadism. No monist would demur to a view of the world or of society 
as “a unity which expresses itself through difference” (p. 129), but in 
the two words “unity” and “ difference” the old antithesis still lurks. 

The book has an advantage resulting from the author’s wide reading 
and frequent citations. By their aid it becomes a representative and 
exponent of a large and able school. One who wishes to know the 
books, especially the English books of recent years, that are valuable in 
the lines of the theory of the social sciences might find much help and 
guidance in the frequent references in foot-notes to the literature of the 


subject. W. F. Witcox. 


Mechanism and Personality: an Outline of Philosophy in the 
light of the latest Scientific Research. By Francis A. Suoup, D.D., 
Professor of Analytical Physics, University of the South. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1891.— pp. xiv, 343. 


This book aims to set forth the present attitude of philosophy in a 
way suited to the comprehension of the ordinary reader. For this diffi- 
cult task the author has several important qualifications. He has read 
widely and has a considerable power of clear exposition. He is abreast 
of the scientific thought of the day especially in his own department of 
physics, and yet believes that science has not taken and cannot take 
the place of. metaphysics. And, best of all, he firmly believes in his 
conclusions and writes with vigor, because he is so sure of his ground. 
Whether those who have worked over his field for themselves agree 
with his results or not, they will hardly deny that it is best for the 
beginner in philosophy to be brought face to face with some coherent 
system of thought. First of all, let him assimilate this, and only when 
he has gained a complete and sympathetic mastery of some one system 
will he be erititled to criticise and compare and dissent, until gradually 
his own belief on the vital problems shall be evoked from the disinte- 
grating fragments of the system he has learned. And it will be admitted 
by many that, in choosing a system into which the beginner shall be 
inducted, none better in its temper and general results is to be found 
than the one for which our author vigorously fights, “that of Lotze, or 
perhaps better, the Lotzian phase of Kant.” The key-note of the book 
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may be found in that pregnant sentence of Lotze, which (somewhat 
strangely, in view of the numerous citations from his favorite author) 
Professor Shoup fails to quote, “ The true source of the life of science is 
to be found in showing how absolutely universal is the extent and at the 
same time how completely subordinate the significance of the mission 
which mechanism has to fulfil in the structure of the world.” 

The author starts with the “ cogife, ergo sum” of Descartes, which, 
‘he says, was intended “not as an argument, but as an incontestable 
postulate "’ (p. 8), and concludes with the position that “the empirical 
philosophy, which assumes to guide the spirit of the age, is so busy with 
the natural that it fails to see the spiritual. Its curious gaze is so bent 
upon the mere mechanism that it fails to feel the touch of the Infi- 
nite Personality” (p. 340). Between these limits he travels over the 
familiar ground of elementary psychology and logic in addition to meta- 
physics, and even introduces chapters on esthetics and ethics. Oc- 
casionally in his pages one meets with sweeping assertions that are 
somewhat surprising, ¢.g. “ All philosophers are agreed that there is an 
important difference between conduct which we call prudent, agreea- 
ble, or sagacious, and conduct which is morally good” (p. 239) ; and 
again, “ It is confessed on all hands that the theory of Subjective Ideal- 
ism, though it may not be true, is impossible of successful refutation ” 
(p. 302). But such passages are not numerous. As might be expected 
from a professor of physics, the chapters on scientific topics are by far 
the best. That on the theories of the ultimate constitution of matter 
(xxiv) and that entitled “ Mathematics not ultimately exact” (xxv) are 
excellent presentations in popular language of difficult scientific theories 
or abtruse arguments. Even better, perhaps, are the chapters on the 
Psycho-Mechanisms and the Senses (iii-vii, pp. 18-68). They form 
the briefest and most elementary presentation of the main results of 
physiological psychology with which I am acquainted. 

A vigorous protest must be made against the carelessness shown by Pro- 
fessor Shoup in his quotations, and he is fond of quoting. Scarcely one 
of the dozen or more that I have compared with the original has been 
accurately transcribed, and the errors are sometimes inexcusably numer- 
ous, ¢.g. p. 14, where in the course of a quotation from the Leviathan, 
half a page in length, there are no fewer than ten variations from the lan- 
guage of Hobbes. It is somewhat unfortunate, also, that the exact character 
of the book is not more clearly indicated by its title. For, notwith- 
standing the faults indicated, it is perhaps the best elementary intro- 
duction to philosophy in the language. It is hardly suitable for use in 
the class-room, but could not fail to prove intelligible, stimulating, and 
suggestive to any college student of average intelligence that should 


read it. W. F. WiLtcox. 
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Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes for 
the use of Students in the Universities. By ALEXANDER CAamp- 
BELL Fraser, D.C.L., Oxon. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth edition, revised. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891.— pp. liii, 
402. 


Since bringing out this new edition, Professor Fraser has resigned the 
chair in which he succeeded Sir William Hamilton. Like his great prede- 
cessor he has done eminent service to philosophy, not only as a writer 
and a teacher, but also as an editor and interpreter. It is scarcely too 
much to say that his splendid edition of the works of Berkeley was a 
revelation to the modern world of that great thinker’s philosophy, or at 
any rate of what was deepest in it. Of that ripe fruit of his studies on 
Berkeley the present volume is, as it were, the must. There is no need 
at this late date of reviewing a volume which is already so well known 
to the public. I believe there is no better introduction to philosophy — 
none at once so simple and so profound, so original and so comprehen- 
sive, so stimulating and so fascinating, as the beautiful and masterly 
writings of Berkeley, which are here illuminated and set in their historical 
framework by Professor Fraser's keen, sympathetic, clear, and exhaustive 
commentaries. ‘This new edition is the best evidence of the estimation 
in which the book is held. As to changes other than considerable verbal 
improvements, Professor Fraser has characteristically added some new 
philosophical problems, thus increasing the suggestiveness of the work. 
Furthermore, the design in each of the three parts into which the Se/ec- 
tions is divided has been made more obvious. The first part, which 
includes the “ Principles,” aims to show that Matter is necessarily depend- 
ent on percipient mind, thus disposing of the materialistic theory of 
being and causation. ‘The second part, which includes Berkeley’s writ- 
ings on Vision, consists of psychological analyses intended to prove that 
our perception of the visible world unconsciously presupposes a faith 
in Divine Reason. ‘The third part, made up of extracts from Siris, 
endeavors to illustrate the immanence of Active Reason in the universe 
and in man. ‘The entire book is intended “as an aid to reflection on 
the spiritual constitution of man and the universe, in connection with 
fundamental questions raised by contemporary Materialism.” As such 
it can be safely and even urgently recommended to every student of 
metaphysics and metaphysical psychology. l.Gs 
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Ueber Aufgaben und Methoden der Psychologie. Von Huco 
MUNSTERBERG. Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Psychologische Fors- 
chung. Heft 2. Leipzig. 1891.— pp. 93-272 [181]. 


The qualities which marked the author’s Beitrige sur Psychologie 
reappear, if in a less pronounced form, in this treatise on the Problems 
and Methods of Psychology. If the scope of the work does not admit 


‘of the same originality of treatment, we find the same stimulating sug- 


gestiveness, the same easy, flowing style, and the same effect of a rapid 
stream of thought hurrying the author along to conclusions from which, 
perhaps, calm reflection would have withheld him. 

The first chapters in the book are given to the consideration of 
the problem of Psychology in the broad and narrow sense. 

In the narrow sense of the word, Dr. Miinsterberg finds that the 
problem of Psychology is the analysis of the content of consciousness 
into its elements, and the determination of the rules according to 
which these elements build up the complex states of mind ; but this is 
merely descriptive: explanation includes the element of necessary 
result: a phenomenon is not explained until it is shown to result 
necessarily from some other, generally simpler, phenomenon. Grant- 
ing the complete parallelism of psychical and neural processes, the 
former would find their explanation in the causal connection of the 
latter. That is, Dr. Miinsterberg regards Physiological Psychology as 
the only finally valid Psychology. In the first of his Bettrige (p. 15) 
he has told us, however, that explanation means the referring back of 
complicated phenomena to simpler ; and to this meaning Psychology, in 
so far as it is a science of the mind, must hold ; the analysis of complex 
mental states into their elements constitutes psychological explanation. 
Granting the correctness of the views held by the Association School of 
Psychology, their derivation of all complex mental states from associa- 
tive processes assuredly constituted an explanation of the genesis of 
these states. 

The factor of necessary result cannot be transferred from Physiology 
to Psychology, unless we are to regard the connection between bodily 
and mental states as causal; but this Dr. Miinsterberg in his first 
Beitrag (p. 18) expressly denies. The problem of Psychology having 
been determined, what are the methods? The speculative method is 
of course rejected. Besides this, the author finds that the use of 
Mathematics in Psychology is absurd : Mathematics can only be applied 
to phenomena between which there is a causal relation: the numerical 
determinations of experimental Psychology are not Mathematics, but 
only exact expressions of facts. 

Excepting the mathematical treatment of the psycho-physical methods, 
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it is true that the outcome of Mathematics in Psychology has been 
small. And it is unfortunately true that the inroads of Mathematicians 
into the field of Psychology has for the most part resulted in a tangle 
of more or less meaningless formule; but the examples given by Dr. 
Miinsterberg to show the absurdity of Mathematics in Psychology are not 
wholly convincing. He says, for instance (p. 52), “ We know, if two 
quantities are equal to a third, they are equal to each other. Now the 
sensation from a sound stimulus of 500 vibrations a second, is like 
the sensation of 500.2; in the same way the sensation of 200.4 vibra- 
tions is like that of 200.2 ; consequently the sensation of 500 vibrations a 
second is like that of 500.4 —which experiment shows to be false.” 
But this argument hinges on the use of the word ‘like,’ which in Ger- 
man also means equal ( g/ich) : when the psychologist applies the word 
‘like’ to sensations it is simply as a shorthand expression for the 
phrase, ‘ Not to be distinguished from one another in respect to some 
quality.’ Inserting this qualification in the place of the word ‘like’ in 
the above reasoning, the logic of words and facts agree. 

Having determined the problem of Psychology and ruled out unpro- 
ductive methods, Dr. Miinsterberg discusses the methods that he con- 
siders fruitful, and first of all self-observation. It will scarcely surprise 
those who have read the article on the “Time-sense ” in the Beitriige 
to find that a very broad scope is given to the method of introspection. 
The rejection of self-observation as an independent method in Psy- 
chology is held to spring from the theory which regards consciousness 
as made up of contents, and activities related to these contents; as an 
activity cannot make itself the object of its own action, it can only be 
examined in the more or less deceptive memory image. Against this, 
the author holds that consciousness is the content of consciousness ; 
that attention is not an activity which determines states of conscious- 
ness, but is in itself a state of consciousness composed of feeling of 
muscular tension joined to the consciousness that the sensation or 
mental images are rising or sinking, and growing dimmer or clearer. 

Self-observation consists in these feelings, along with the directive idea 
that the discrimination and retention involved in them are necessary to 
scientific purposes. 

Attention, discrimination, and comparison, and the other so-called 
activities of consciousness, are for the most part open to observation 
as being made up of changes in conscious states along with a certain 
integrating play of associative elements. Dr. Miinsterberg grants that 
direct self-observation is not always practicable: the mental phenom- 
ena may be too dim or fleeting, or they may be overpowering as in 
wrath (p. 168), but of the sum total of those psychical processes, 
he finds but a scanty number which cannot be observed in ¢ransitu, 
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and these for the most can be examined in the reproduced images 
(p. 168). 

The author’s theory of attention is familiar to the readers of his article 
on the “ Time-sense”’ ; but the observation of the process of attention 
would, as Mr. Titchener points out in Afind (vol. xvi, p. 524), be 
equivalent to setting a series of tensions and strains, to interpreting 
another series. It is assuredly something more than theoretical con- 


clusions in regard to the constitution of mind, which has led to the 


limiting of self-observation ; it is the familiar fact that as soon as we 
apply direct attention to a mental process, the latter either fades away 
or becomes distorted, and observation of it has to take place through 
its reproduction in memory. As James says, it is not alive, but only 
in the fost mortem that it becomes the prey of the psychologist. 

The complement of the introspective method lies in mediate observa- 
tion of the state of mind shown in the play of passion in the normal 
man, in the acts of the child, of the savage, of the maniac, and of ani- 
mals. As regards observations on animals, Dr. Miinsterberg says (p. 104) 
that the empirical proof for the existence of consciousness in them rests 
on a fallacy ; but, as Huxley points out, the evidence is the same as that 
which leads one to believe that one’s fellow-man feels; in both cases 
it is the evidence of a similarity of structure and action. 

In the chapter on immediate psychical observation under artificial 
conditions the problems of Psychology are brought under the headings 
of the psychopetal, psychofugal, and psychocentral processes: of these 
the psychopetal processes, usually called forth by stimulation of the 
special senses, have been far more investigated than what Dr. Miins- 
terberg considers the more important psychofugal, —as, for instance, 
muscle and joint sensations ; and he promises, in a forthcoming fourth 
Beitrag, to give us results of investigations in this neglected field. 

It is, of course, useful to accent the distinction between a mere 
difference of sensation and a recognition of the direction of this dif- 
ference, — whether one sound be higher than another, or louder than 
another, and so on ; but it is doubtful if Psychology has anything to gain 


_by calling those recognitions of the direction of difference a ‘ distance 


judgment’: the word implies a quantitative difference, but the recogni- 
tion of kind of difference may be qualitative, as in judging between tones. 
The addition of the so-called chain reaction to the psycho-physic methods 
seems to me of very dubious value. Ten people, say, sit in a circle, and 
a stimulus is passed from one to another as soon as it is discriminated : 
the time is measured by the first reacter starting the chronoscope, when 
he stimulates the second, and stopping it as soon as the stimulus travels 
back to him. Dividing by ten we get a reaction time for each reacter, 
in which the error of the chronoscope is to be reduced to one-tenth. 
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The many sources of error in this method are patent, and chief among 
them is the chronoscopic error itself. G. E. Miiller has already pointed 
out (Godt. gel. Anseiger, 1891, No. 11, p. 598) that the control hammer 
tests the chronoscope only for periods of about 0,160 sec.; the longer the 
current flows through the electro-magnet, the greater will be the error 
in the recoil of the armature. What this error would amount to in a 
chain reaction it is hard to say, but it is certainly of moment. 

Of especial value are Dr. Miinsterberg’s strictures on that perversion 
of the experimental method which consists in heaping up columns of 
figures without careful investigation of the mental phenomena which 
they, in a measure, represent. But the withholding of figures through 
which alone one can discover possible sources of error, or form an 
independent judgment, is hardly to be defended on the ground that 
every one who reports experiments has a right to demand a certain 
amount of personal confidence (p. 146). The question here is not 
one of honesty of intent, but of fallibility of judgment, and even at 
the risk of tediousness the investigator should put his critic in the pos- 
session of data which alone enable him to test conclusions, and try 
theories. 

The last chapters in the book are taken up with the discussion of 
mediate psychical investigations under artificial conditions, in which, 
of course, the data are drawn from experiments on animals, and within 
narrow limits, on children, the insane, and from hypnotic states. A 
small space is also given to Psycho-physiology, zz. the connection 
between mental and neural processes. As a whole, the book does not 
seem to me a weighty contribution to psychological literature ; on the 
one hand, the criticism of the generally accepted methods is hardly 
searching enough ; on the other hand, Dr. Miinsterberg has not marked 
clearly what belongs to his own hypotheses, and what belongs to accepted 
psychological doctrines. While, as the editor informs us, the works 
of this series are to be presented in a form accessible to the general 
reader, they are, nevertheless, to be written with scientific severity. 
But scientific severity cannot be predicated of a treatise in which the 
line between hypotheses and demonstrated fact is not sharply drawn. 


F. ANGELL. 


Hegel’s Logic. A Critical Exposition. By Wicv1am T. Harris, 
LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Education. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 


Co. 1890.— pp. Xxx, 403. 


The appearance of a work on Hegel’s Zegik, by one who has been 
so long regarded as the champion of Hegelianism in this country, has 
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awakened an unusual interest. The author, in his preface, tells us how, 
in the course of his studies of Hegel, he felt himself gradually turning 
around “from an attitude of faith to an attitude of criticism.” The 
work shows that the author has made a thorough and persistent attempt 
to understand and appreciate Hegel’s system ; but, in reading it, we are 
often led to wish that the critical attitude were a little more pronounced. 

In the second chapter, which deals with the Greek and Roman 


. principles, Dr. Harris tells us that “ the significance of Hegel in the 


History of Philosophy is to be found in the fact that he unites in one 
system the Aristotelian, and the Kantian, movements of thought.” 
Hégel identified the results which Kant and Fichte had reached by the 
subjective method, with those which Plato and Aristotle had long 
before arrived at objectively. He combines Aristotle’s “entelechy” 
with the modern conception of subject, as active Consciousness, and 
names this self-active being, Notion (Aegrif/). In the exposition of 
the Phenomenology of Spirit the author shows very clearly how the 
position of immediate sense-perception, the stage of thinking where we 
use the category “thing,” is found inadequate, and advance is necessi- 
tated to a higher stage of thought, where things are explained as 
manifestations of Force. Later, Consciousness perceives that Force 
cannot exist as an isolated impulse, and so arrives at the idea of Law. 

Dr. Harris attempts (pp. 128-135) to meet the objection which 
critics like Trendelenburg have advanced, that Hegel’s “ pure thought ” 
is, at every step, empirically conditioned. It does not appear to me 
that Dr. Harris answers this objection by pointing out that the pure 
thought determinations are identified with categories already used and 
named in experience. ‘The question still remains, Have pure thoughts 
in themselves any movement whatever? Do not these conceptions 
form a fixed system, and remain eternally just what they are? 

This book renders excellent service in putting the reader at Hegel’s 
point of view ; and in explaining many terms and phrases, which are, at 
first, quite unintelligible to a reader of the Zegik. It cannot, however, 
be said that it has rendered the formal deductions of the categories 
comprehensible. Dr. Harris’ exposition is not easier reading than the 
Logtk itself ; and one misses, besides, those keen and admirable remarks 
which Hegel intersperses among his formal proofs. 

Further, one might naturally expect to find in the work a fuller dis- 
cussion of the problems which deal with the relation of the Absolute to 
the Finite Spirit. The author, it is true, criticises Hegel’s doctrine of 
the Trinity, which he tells us “justifies to some extent the censure 
of Pantheism which has been so freely cast upon him.” He attaches 
great importance to this point, and returns to it several times (pp. xv, 
106, 379 ¢¢ seg.). Hegel’s failure was in identification of the Second 
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Person of the Trinity with the world, instead of making it the Processio 
of the Holy Spirit. “Nevertheless, freedom and immortality in the 
most concrete way are held by Hegel.” It is to be regretted, in view 
of the different opinions on this point, and the different schools which 
have claimed Hegel as master, that Dr. Harris has not favored us with 


a fuller treatment of this question. J. E. Greicuron. 


A Short History of Greck Philosophy. By JouN MARSHALL, M.A., 
LL.D., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. London: 
Percival & Co. ; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891.— pp. viii, 253. 


The author’s purpose in the volume before us was, as he explains in 
the preface, to give, “within strict limits of brevity,” an “ authentic” 
and “interesting” account of Greek Philosophy. Both of these purposes 
have been fairly realized. The book is intended for University students, 
and is drawn chiefly from Ritter and Preller’s Historia Philosophia 
Grece. The general plan of the book is excellent, and students will 
find in it, as the author intends, a serviceable commentary to R. and P.’s 
work. All readers of the book will agree that this account of Greek 
Philosophy from Thales to Stoicism is clear and vigorous, the use of 
sources discriminating, and that the various schools of doctrine are 
handled with excellent critical judgment. 

In speaking of the book more in detail, we should like to call attention 
to certain minor defects. The characterization of the periods of Greek 
Philosophy by political parallels (p. 82 seg.) is not felicitous. To call 
the Ionic philosophy “kingly” and that of Pythagoras “ aristocratic,” 
does not tend to elucidate the character of the two philosophies, although 
the philosophical order or school of Pythagoras may well be character- 
ized as aristocratic ; nor can we see what force the author means to 
give to “ domination in the theory of Nature” (p. 83) in application to 
the Eleatic school. There is, indeed, ground for associating democracy 
with the Individualism of the Sophists, though to attempt to carry out 
such analogy in the development of philosophy is quite as futile as 
Hegel’s application to it of the categories of pure thought or Boeck’s 
employment of Plato’s theories in Epistemology for the same purpose. 
The space alloted to Empedokles seems unduly large in proportion to 
that given to Anaxagoras, even though Ritter and Preller have done 
the same thing. The proportion is not good from the standpoint 
of the relative importance of the two philosophers. Elsewhere in 
the work proportions appear to have been carefully regarded. The 
date 479 (p. 34) is of course a misprint (vide p. 103). On page 136 the 
author, who regards Zu¢hyphron as a transition dialogue, includes it in 
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the first series rather than the second. It seems, however, from the 
nature of the subject-matter, much better to include it amongst the 
Dialogues on the trial and death of Sokrates, as in the first tetralogy 
of Thrasyllos. This chapter xiv as a whole appears the least satisfactory 
part of the book. The dialogues are not classified on any satisfactory 
principle, and the student gets very little instruction on the important 
question of the chronology, though, to be sure, a detailed discussion of 
this difficulty would not be in place in a work of this compass. Most stu- 
dents, we venture to think, will find the account of the Republic (pp. 146- 
150) rather meagre and not very clear. A good deal of space is taken up 
with the myth of the cave, which of course is very beautiful, but it does 
not give the student the salient features of the Republic. One expects 
rather some account of Plato’s ideal state, which is given somewhat 
inadequately on page 169 seg. The sentence (p. 147): “ Sokrates there- 
fore will have justice ‘writ large’” is unintelligible except in the light 
of page 169 seg. or to one otherwise familiar with Plato’s doctrine of the 
state as an analogue of the individual. The Repudlic, Zimaios, and 
Xritias fragment are classed together on some unexplained principle in 
what appears to be a fourth or fifth series (pp. 146-153). “ Modern,” 
in application to the philosophical system of Hegel (p. 159), would seem 
to be understood without additional specification. The author will not 
find many sympathizers with his view of placing the F%i/ebos before 
Parmenides, though chronological considerations do not appear to have 
determined his classification. But if the character of contents was the 
basis of classification, why not treat the /vdt#kos in the same series with 
the Republic? The reference to philosophers as “ Kings” (p. 160) in 
the ideal state of Plato is misleading. Philosophers are, to be sure, the 
rulers, the guardian, or reigning class, but not “ Kings” in his state ; the 
employment of this word conveys the notion that Plato’s ideal state was 
a monarchy, not an aristocracy. 

We further take exception to the statement in reference to the 
Organon of Aristotle (p. 159), that it is “little more than an abstract 
or digest of the logical theses of these [7.¢. psychological] dialogues.” 
This does not agree with Aristotle’s own statement as to the doctrine 
of the Syllogism (c/. Sophist. Elen., c. 34. 183, b; 34. 184, b. 1) ; neither 
do we find in these dialogues the doctrine of Aristotle’s categories (if 
they be Aristotle’s), nor the doctrine of propositions developed in the 
méepi Epuynveias. What then is there left of the Organon to find in these 
psychological dialogues? It is true that in these dialogues definition, 
the concept, etc., are noticed, but is this not much like saying that 
the doctrine of evolution is only Anaximander’s “slime” done over 
again? The attempts to identify the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle 
from Ammonios Sakkas on, have never met with much success, in the 
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face of which the statement that the very Organon is “little more than 
an abstract,” etc., is rather strong. 

In speaking of the Platonic classification of the faculties of the soul, 
the author says that to Desire, Passion, and Reason the virtues Tem- 
perance, Courage, and Wisdom correspond. But Plato’s cwdpoovvy is 
not referable, like dvdpe‘a, to a single faculty, but belongs to both the 
and Ovaoadés, as well as indirectly to (of. Flat. 
Rep., 429 seg. and 443 C-E). The faculties and virtues can only ina 
loose way be called parallel. 

The paragraph (p. 172) on the Academy belongs properly to the last 
chapter on Plato, though through Speusippos and Xenokrates as academ- 
ical scholarchs the paragraph is brought into a sort of connection with 
Aristotle. A more considerable defect in this chapter is the seeming cre- 
dence given to Strabo’s and Plutarch’s account of the loss of the writings 
of Aristotle. The cellar-of-Skepsis episode is referred to by the author 
as actually accounting for the eclipse of Aristotle during the period from 
Theophrastos to Andronikos of Rhodes, though no one supposes nowa- 
days that the Skepsis copy was the only transcript of the Aristotelian 
writings in existence during these two hundred years. This, however, 
is the impression that page 176 leaves on the reader. 

The work is, in the main, a good and reliable handbook to this 
important period in the history of philosophy, although it would be 
improved, in our estimation, by the addition of a short chapter on 


Neoplatonism. Wo. A. HamMmonp. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. /. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. Ph.= 


‘Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Ar. de Phy.= Archiv de Physiologie; Int. 


J. E.= International Journal of Ethics; Phil. Mon. = Philosophische Monatshefte ; 
Phil. Stud.= Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph.= Revue Philosophique; V. f. W. 
Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir Wissenschafiliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph.= Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik.] 


LOGICAL. 


The Present Position of Logical Theory. J. Dewey. Monist, 
2. 1, pp. 1-18. 


The writer thinks that the contradiction in which the intellectual life 
of to-day is entangled is due to the fact that science has got far enough 
along so that its negative aititude towards previous codes of life is evi- 
dent, while its own positive principle of reconciliation is not yet evident. 
The prevailing influence in logical theory ought to be to reckon with the 
scientific spirit, and the essential problem of logic ought to be the con- 
sideration of the various typical methods and guiding principles which 
thought assumes in its effort to detect, master, and report fact. But the 
present position of logic is this, that any attempt to state in general or 
to work out in detail, the principle of the intrinsic and fruitful relation 
of fact and thought which science unconsciously employs in practice, 
seems metaphysical or even absurd. The paper will try to discover why 
this is so. 

The chief cause is the superstition of formal logic, the fons ef origo 
malorum in philosophy. The assumption of formal logic that thought 
has a nature of its own independent of facts or subject-matter, and forms 
of its own which are rigid frames into which the fact must be set, is a bit 


of scholasticism, the last struggle of medizvalism to hold thought in sub- 


jection to authority. The two main forces that have been at work against 
the formulz of formal logic, are inductive or empirical logic on the one 
hand and the so-called transcendental logic on the other. Although the 
influence of the inductive logic has been the greater in sapping the 
authority of syllogistic logic, it does not yet furnish us with the needed 
theory of thought or fact. Firstly, Mill’s theory is simply a theory 
regarding the formation of the major premise and falls to the ground 
with the incorrect assumptions of the syllogistic it presupposes. In its 
112 
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account of the derivation of the material of the judgment, inductive logic 
is still hampered by the scholastic conception of thought. Secondly, the 
empirical logic begins with sensation as a basis for the superstructure of 
epistemology ; now, apart from the question of the metaphysical meaning 
of sensationalism, this basis is still mot fact, this analysis not the analysis 
of scientific method as such, but the analysis of something back of the 
fact of science. Inductive logic, then, is not a free, unprejudiced inquiry 
into the special forms and methods of science, starting from the actual 
sciences themselves, but is built up with reference to the scholastic 
notion of thought. ‘Transcendental logic has been one with inductive 
logic in rejecting formal logic as not a method or a criterion of truth. 
Further, transcendental logic shows not only that it is impossible to get 
valid truth out of the formal scholastic thought, but that there is no such 
thought at all. It thus advances beyond the empirical logic in discard- 
ing altogether scholastic logic, and in trying to form its theory of thought 
by simply following the principles of the actual process by which man 
has thus far in history discovered and possessed fact. Hegel is the 
quintessence of the scientific spirit (while Kant starts from scholastic 
conceptions of thought). What Hegel means by objective thought is 
the meaning and the significance of fact itself; and by methods of 
thought simply the processes in which this meaning of fact is evolved ; 
his reference is not to some outside action of thought in maintaining 
fact as an object of knowledge, but to the entire structure of fact itself. 
Hegel denies the existence of any faculty of thought which is other than 
the expression of fact itself; he contends not that thought in the scho- 
lastic sense has validity, but that reality is significant, and thus really 
anticipates the actual outcome of the scientific spirit. ‘To-day we are at 
a point where we may, through the successes of scientific method, talk of 
the rationality of fact. Science, in fact, can afford to lose its fear of meta- 
physic and attempt to build up the intrinsic method of its domain. The 
present position of logical theory, then, is that the abstract and general 
lines of logical theory will run into the particular and isolated lines of 
positive science. 


Induction and Deduction. L. T. Hopnouse. Mind, LXIV, 

507-521. 

H.’s question is whether deduction involves something quite different 
from generalization, or is the same thing under a different aspect, or a 
particular species of the same thing; in any case can it be found to 
imply any single axiom, and if so, what is the relation of that axiom to 
the axiom of induction? ‘Taking first syllogism as deduction, he finds 
that the conclusion of a syllogism is implicit in the premises on no fur- 
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ther condition than that these premises have meaning. If we regard 
syllogism as employing a universal premise, it presupposes the axiom of 
induction, under which a universal truth is asserted and applied on the 
ground of a particular observation. ‘Taking next deduction to be the 
combination of several universals in a chain of reasoning, we here assert 
a relation between two universals on the ground of the relation of each 
to one or more intermediate universals, 7c. out of several relations we 
construct a resultant relation, or a whole in which the resultant relation 
appears as a part. This reasoning depends in the end on generalization, 
for it implies some such axiom as: If, when two terms are related to a 
third, a relation between the two is observed, then other terms similarly 
related to a third will have a similar relation to each other. All cases, 
then, tend to show that deduction involves generalization from an 
observed case“ on a single axiom; the axioms, therefore, of induction 
are the axioms of reasoning, and the generalization of particulars is the 
work of reason. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Enquéte sur les Idées Générales. TY. Risot. Rev. Ph. XVI, 
10, pp. 376-388. 


When one thinks, reads, or hears a general term, what arises in con- 
sciousness immediately and without reflection, above the sign? R. said 
to many men and women of diverse characters and occupations: “ I 
am going to pronounce several words ; I want you to tell me immedi- 
ately and without reflection, if the word calls up nothing in your mind, 
or if it calls up something, and what.” An answer which took more 
than five or six seconds was considered nil or doubtful. Words used 
were fourteen, in increasing degrees of abstractness : dog, animal, color, 
form, justice, goodness, virtue, law, number, force, time, connexion, cause, 
infinite. Some answered to all or some of these ; others to a few; 900 
answers were written out. ‘These were of three types, — the concrete 
type, consisting in the immediate and spontaneous substitution of a 
particular case (fact or individual) for the general term ; the typograph- 
ical type, the linking of the concept to a clear vision of a printed word, 
without anything more ; the auditory type or auditory image (here was 
R.’s most noteworthy case, a literary physician who found every word 
“sounding in his ears”; he talked aloud in writing his books). R. 
tried the words in the simplest possible propositional form (such as to 
suggest nothing), and got the same results: the psychological and the 
logical unit have the same ffect. But 53 per 100 of the answers were 
“nothing”; ¢.g. to cause “swer was, “I can think of nothing.” 
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R., through consideration of the theories of unconscious cerebration or 
thinking and symbolic thinking, concludes that one learns to understand 
a concept as one learns to march, dance, or fence, #.¢. by habit or organic 
memory. General terms cover an organized knowledge (un savoir or- 
ganisé); general ideas are the habits in the intellectual order ; concep- 
tion has varying forms, but only one essential character, — the rdéle of 
the word. ‘These results are only intended for those who can judge 
about carrying on the work. 


Will and Reason. B. Bosanquet. Monist, 2. 1, pp. 18-31. 


The purpose of this paper is to show what intelligible meaning can 
be attached to the conception (of both common sense and ethical 
theory) of reason influencing conduct or will or desire. The first sec- 
tion of it disposes of the merely negative or prohibitory conception of 
reason in its conflict with desire, by reducing it to the discrepancy 
between two sets of means to some acknowledged or accepted end. 
The second sets aside theories which lay down maxims or axioms or 
speculative principles of reasonableness ; all such theories are abstract 
and negative; they err in placing the reasonable outside the moral 
purpose, and the distinction of means and end which they imply cannot 
be rigidly observed, because actual ends are not simple and uniform, and 
are qualified by the means or the context of circumstances. Thirdly, 
moral reasonableness can only be a characteristic which we can ascribe 
to purposes of action, and a reasoned purpose on life is one which pre- 
serves a self-consistent relation of the parts to the whole. The moral 
reason, Mr. Bosanquet explains, is the body of intellectual ideas which 
are predominant as purposes in the individual or the race, having become 
predominant through the power they have shown of crushing out or 
adjusting to themselves the active associations of all other ideas. This 
power is logical power ; that is to say, it depends on the range and depth 
which enables one idea to include in itself, as a system, a great variety 
of minor purposes. Of course the predominance of an idea rests on the 
position that every idea would produce action if unchecked, simply by 
suggestions which, through associated reproductions, call up the neces- 
sary movement. In the formed life of a civilized man organizing ideas 
assert their predominant power, crushing out all other suggestions 
capable of leading to action. 


Belief. G. F. Strout. Mind, LXIV, pp. 449-469. 


Belief includes every mode and degree of assent or dissent, — every- 
thing in the nature of an acknowledgment, explicit or implicit, of 
objective existence. Belief is the “mental function of cognizing reality.” 
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The writer goes through the various kinds of real existence, pointing 
out the mode in which they manifest their reality by prescribing limits 
to the range of subjective selection. Sezsa#on is real in so far as it 
limits and controls the movement of attention by restricting the range 
of subjective selection. Judgments of Comparison \ead to a belief in 
reality in so far as the intrinsic qualities of the objects compared con- 
stitute definite limitations of our subjective activity. We believe in the 
“Objective Attributes of Presentations,” owing to their independence 
and self-existence in their relation to the volition and activity through 
which they are cognized ; they are limits imposed on subjective selec- 
tion. Space is, ¢.g. objective because it controls our freedom ; it imposes 
limits on the constructive movement of attention. Associations which 
offer resistance to our subjective activity, really “ indissoluble associa- 
tions,” are, of course, beliefs, but not owing to the strength and intimacy 
of the ideas associated, but to the limits which the system of which these 
ideas form part imposes upon our activity. [Mr. Stout brings his posi- 
tion out in face of the teaching of the Mills, which he succinctly exam- 
ines.] There are Sudconscious Conditions of Belief consisting in the 
apperceptive systems, which in massive combinations co-operate to 
support a given connection of ideas, which is the object of attention. 
[Illustrations are given from Newman's Grammar of Assent.) It follows 
from this that some combinations of ideas may seem separable or 
inseparable, according to the predominance of this or that apperceptive 
system, #.¢. they may inspire belief by being regarded under a certain 
light or other. The belief in Physical Reality is due to the limits 
opposed by natural obstacles to the free movement of our limbs on sub- 
jective activity. Throughout, Mr. Stout criticises some portions of Dr. 
Pikler’s recent work on the Psychology of the Belief in Objective Exist- 
ence ; he finds Dr. Pikler’s theory tantamount to the position that belief 
means dependence on our activity, while his own contention is that it 
means independence of our activity. 


Zur Frage des Bewusstseinsumfanges. Wunvt. Phil. Stud., 
Bd. VII, Heft 2. 


Against the attack of F. Schumann (Zeitschrift fiir Psych. und Physi- 
ologie der Sinnesorgane, Il, 116), Wundt seeks to justify and strengthen 
his views in regard to the number of impressions which can be simul- 
taneously held in consciousness. Wundt’s position is that if a series 
of impressions @ 6 ¢ d... m is apprehended as equal to another 
series immediately preceding it, the series must be given in conscious- 
ness as a simultaneous whole. ‘That is, if @ is the first impression and 
m the last, m must arise in consciousness before @ vanishes. 
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Schumann maintains that the percepts of the series can exist only 
singly in consciousness: firstly, because he finds this to be the case 
by introspection ; secondly, because from the principle that like suc- 
cessive impressions arouse nervous discharges in the same central organ, 
it follows that each psycho-physical process arising from the stimuli of 
the series would coalesce with the effects remaining over from the 
preceding stimulus. Hence, only single percepts could come into con- 
sciousness, and the process of comparison of the two series consists in 
the holding the first series in memory, while the recurring members of 
the second are checked off against those of the first — one after another. 

As corroborative of his own view, Wundt recalls the fact that immediately 
after the ending of the first series, and just as the second begins, one has a 
perfectly clear feeling whether one will or will not be able to compare 
the two, and asserts that his introspection shows him that the series can 
exist as a whole, remarking, however, that it is a dubious business to 
dispute about results of self-observation when there is no objective test 
to decide the question. Wundt considers the comparisons of series of 
successive impressions as an especially pronounced case of the action 
of the feelings given in sudden acts of recognition. 


Kritisches und Experimentelles iiber das Widererkennen. ALFRED 
LEHMANN. Phil. Stud., Bd. VII, pp. 169-212. 


In an earlier research (/%i?. Stud. Bd. V) L. had sought to show that 
all associative processes, which most psychologists had considered as 
associations through similarity, could easily be explained as associations 
of contiguity, and that while all the results of experiments on recognition 
could be explained by the latter theory, association by similarity could 
only explain a part. In the present article he maintains his views against 
HOffding’s attacks (V. f. Ph., 1889-1891), and with experimental 
aid assails H6ffding’s theory of association through similarity. 

According to H6ffding the recognition of a previously experienced 
sensation takes place by means of the “quality of familiarity” which 
belongs to the sensation in virtue of its repetition: the physical correla- 
tive of this quality is the greater facility with which the molecules of the 
brain respond to the repeated stimulus. 

L.’s view is that recognition takes place by means of the reproduced 
ideas accompanying the repeated sensation, which ideas may or may 
not be found by introspection, and he contends against H6ffding that a 
disposition towards greater facility of motion in the brain molecules can 
neither produce a sensation nor the elements of one, but may produce 
the shade of feeling often remarked in acts of recognition. 

In support of his own views, H6ffding advances the facts of immedi- 
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ate recognition, — a shade of color, a feature of the countenance, arise 
in consciousness along with the quality of having been seen before, of 
being known, but without any accompanying play, so far as we can find, 
of associated ideas postulated by the theory of contiguity. L. contends 
that the associated ideas are present, though not always open to intro- 
spection: in a series of experiments for association with the sense of 


smell, he was sometimes able to raise the latent association into con- 


sciousness by suggestion. ‘The reacter reflected on the sensation before 
answering ‘ known’ or ‘unknown.’ If the quality of familiarity lies in a 
greater facility of motion of the brain molecules, there is no reason why 
a stimulus should not be ‘ placed ’ as soon as it affects the brain. 

From experiments on expectant recognition with sound, similar to 
those made with light (/%:7/. Stud. Bd. V, pp. 96-156), L. finds there is 
the same inclination to over-estimation of the last sensation as in cases 
of direct comparison of successive sensations. From this he reasons 
that recognition takes place through a more or less conscious compari- 
son where a comparison is possible. 

Consequently, the theory of contiguity is to be preferred to the theory 
of similarity: 1st, as not positing a tendency towards motion in the brain 
as the correlate to an element of sensation ; 2d, as making fewer assump- 
tions ; 3d, as explaining more of the facts of recognition. 


ETHICAL. 


The Right of Private Property in Land. J. PLATTER. Int. 

J. E., Il, 1, pp. 93-103. 

The question, Is the holding of private property in land warranted ? 
is but a phase of the larger question, Is the law of civilized nations by 
which it is allowed justifiable? and this again is a phase of the more 
general inquiry, Is history justifiable? But in this last form it becomes 
simply absurd. For the fundamental institutions of races create the 
standard by reference to which individual action is judged to be right 
or wrong; and, therefore, are not themselves subject to that standard. 
History does not follow law or moral principles. The contents of the 
abstract conception of right vary according to times and circumstances, 
and to ask whether any past institution was justifiable can mean only 
whether it would conform to the present contents of that conception. 
It was introduced in the struggle to survive, and, in comparison, the 
influence of individuals’ moral ideas may be neglected. Property was 
originally a brutal fact like manslaughter, but afterwards like other use- 
ful things it came to be defended by bayonets and religion. Before 
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private property existed all free members of the tribes were equal and 
armed. When a part of the tribe had settled on the common land long 
enough to lay aside their weapons, the other part subjugated them, seized 
the land, and enslaved the workers. ‘That subjugation of the many to 
the few, as in slavery and property, must end some day and the fruits 
reaped be distributed. Then the instrument of education, productive 
property, would disappear. 

Criticism of a social institution on moral grounds is a sign of its 
approaching change or dissolution. In reference to property, when 
there is enough power to establish new institutions, the real right will be 
born. The struggle for the possession of the fruits secured to society 
by competition has begun, and new institutions must arise to express the 
interests of the victors. They will not be the party of Henry George 
and the German land-nationalizers, for it shows no trace of a new con- 
ception of society and does not see that all property in the means of 
production has the same tendency and results. 


The Theory of Punishment. H. Rasuvarr. Int. J. E.,, II, 1, 
pp. 20-31. 


The writer discusses the retributive and the utilitarian theories of pun- 
ishment, the former making it an end in itself, and the latter making it a 
means of prevention or reformation. The retributive theory is perhaps 
a survival of the primitive notion that blood demands blood. Resent- 
ment at the sight of wrong-doing and desire that the doer be punished 
are attributable to the fact that punishment leads to amendment. Con- 
sider it apart from its effects, and there is no moral justification for the 
infliction of pain. If punishment were an end, its amount should be 
determined by the crime. But moral guilt and physical pain are 
incommensurable ; the amount of pain appropriate for any crime is in- 
capable of estimate. 

An intermediate view, 77. that punishment exists as an end and yet 
that its amount and nature may be determined by utilitarian considera- 
tions, reduces the retributive theory to very modest limits. Such a 
position, however, includes three elements of truth neglected by thorough- 
going utilitarians. 1. It is true to the historical origin of state punish- 
ment in private vengeance, and accounts for many existing distinctions 
in the law ; such as that between attempted and executed crime. 2. It 
admits that punishment is reformatory, while many advocates of pun- 
ishing to reform at bottom disbelieve that punishment, z.¢e. pain, exerts 
a reforming influence. Pain, bodily or mental, and even the dread of 
it, keep the lower self under, and thus punishment on its reformatory side 
is an artificial creation of conditions favorable to moral improvement. 
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3- It sees that the state has a spiritual end, and so is entitled to repress 
immorality. Criminal law should express and thus strengthen the moral 
sense of the community, and as that sense grows keener, the sphere of 
criminal law should enlarge. 


The Prevention of Crime. First Article. F. Tonnies. Int. 

J. E., II, I, 51-77- 

_ Science is extending its sway over politics and morals. The Inter- 
national Criminological Association, recently founded, aims to treat 
penal law, a branch of morals, scientifically. Its members accept these 
propositions among others: First, the object of punishment is the sup- 
pression of crime as a social phenomenon; secondly, the results of 
anthropology and sociology are to be applied to penology and penal 
legislation ; thirdly, punishment is an effective means of suppressing 
crime, but it must be supplemented by other means. These proposi- 
tions re-express the old doctrine that punishment is not for past sin, but 
to prevent future sin, and, naturally enough, are met by a reaffirmation 
of the opposed doctrine that punishment is for the sake of justice and 
must be equivalent in amount to the guilt. The latter is the primitive 
conception of all penal law, for this originated in revenge, or the desire 
for retribution. With the transition in the latter half of the last century 
from retributive law to law threatening punishment the idea of punish- 
ing to prevent became prominent, for prevention must be the object of 
threats. This antithesis between the absolute and the relative theories 
in penology is connected with those between freedom and determinism 
and between the responsibility and irresponsibility of criminals and others. 

Determinism may find the essence of punishment in the threat and 
its value in bringing a counter-motive to act on the individual. If the 
deterring motive prove ineffectual, the punishment must fall, not for the 
sake of the criminal, but in order to keep that motive at work and effi- 
cient in society. The objection to this theory is that it makes the indi- 
vidual only a means to the common good. 

Again, it may be contended that the normal man, though determined, 
is aware of what he does and of the penalty threatened. He reckons 
on that basis and can no more complain, if the result is painful, than 
could a loser at a lottery. 

Reply. Such an hypothesis is, indeed, deterministic as applied to 
the will, but conceives that thought is free and that it goes before and 
determines the will. It regards men as alike in this respect, while as a 
matter of fact psychology is finding great differences between individuals 
in this as in all else, and is putting individuality in the place of unifor- 
mity, even intellectual uniformity. Self-restraint and self-determination 
are largely matters of heredity. 
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So far as this contention is true, it shows that a penalty reckoned upon 
is not unjust. Yet now when morals and law are in practice further 
apart than before, the infliction of such a penalty may be legally unim- 
peachable and, notwithstanding, it may revolt our whole moral nature 
that one compelled into crime by his antecedents and environment 
should suffer for it. 

The more completely one understands the criminal, the more does 
desire for retribution pass into pity and desire for his reform. In our 
present penal system, which since Beccaria and Howard has been influ- 
enced by the reformation theory, the loss of liberty occupies the prin- 
cipal place, and this is not of necessity reformatory. As imprisonment 
becomes more reformatory, it may become less irksome and so less pre- 
ventive ; in improving the criminal it may injure society. Granting that 
it is desirable to reform the prisoners if possible, how is it to be accom- 
plished? It is the well-nigh unanimous opinion of specialists that short 
terms of confinement are deteriorating in their influence, and this result 
can hardly be due to bad administration, for it was in Belgium, where 
the management is admittedly excellent, that the idea of doing away 
with short terms originated. But on the other hand long terms, which 
aim to make confinement painful and humiliating, do not succeed much 
better. We are told here, too, that “ reformation is a fiction.” The 
conditions may be more favorable ; the material is more intractable ; 
indeed, the great majority are already lost beyond saving. 

If neither form of punishment avails to reform the prisoners, what 
restraining influence do they exert on him or others? In this regard 
long terms are much more effective. 

Anthropology and sociology indicate that certain individuals have a 
criminal nature. They are habitual or incorrigible criminals and, as 
such, should be rendered harmless to society, for as long a period as 
possible. This bold position of the International Criminological Asso- 
ciation breaks with the idea that the criminal is punished for his deed, 
and takes the stand that he should be punished for his mental and 
moral condition. In other words, punishment is transformed into judi- 
cious treatment, the element of pain is eliminated, as it already has 
been from the care of the insane. The judge, perhaps on petition from 
the community to which the criminal or dissolute man belongs, should 
decide on the necessity of the state’s caring for him. Such care would 
involve life in a state institution, but a minimum use of force or restraint. 
No habitual criminal should be released without retaining some hold 
upon him. The element of compensation to the party injured should 
be given greater importance in our criminal law. At present it seems 
to be an amalgamation of morals and law, and such a return towards the 
original private treatment of crime might give morals an independent 
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validity. Penal law in all countries is on the verge of a collapse, and 
the whole idea of punishment in the sense of inflicting evil ought to be 
abandoned. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Sur la Loi de la Conservation de la Vie. L. ERrara. Rev. Ph., 
XVI, 10, pp. 321-330. 


This is a criticism of an article published by Preyer in the Maturwis- 
senschaftliche Wochenschrift of the 8th of last March under the title, 
“ The law of the conservation of life.” P. had sought to prove that life, 
like matter and energy, is indestructible. “Vita non evanescit.” If we 
let Afz represent the actually living matter in the universe, and J/n 
represent that which is not living, we have the formula AZ: + M/n= 
Constant. The inert matter contains, among other things, food for liv- 
ing beings. It is evident that the more food there is, the more will life 
increase, and as extreme development of living beings leads to death, 
é.¢. to the augmentation of the inert matter, P. holds that the variations 
between the amount of the active and inert matter are proportional, 


or that a =X. Since living matter is nothing but protoplasm, the 


author formulates his law as follows: “ the total quantity of living proto- 
plasm is invariable.” 

Errara asks what meaning can be given to this law of the conservation 
of life. It is only necessary to pour some strong acid into an aquarium 
to destroy all life there present without any new life coming into being 
as a necessary result. The error in P.’s reasoning, our author points 
out, consists in the fact that the symbol 4/2, in the two equations given 
above, does not represent the same thing. In the first equation, 4/z and 
Mn stand for the living and inert matter existing @/ @ precise moment. 
In the other, the variations do not take place simultaneously, but one 
follows the other, and comes unto being af i#s expense. At each instant, 


- then, the variations of 4/z and M/, instead cf being proportional, are the 


inverse of each other. Again, geology tells us that the earth has passed 
through an azoic period. P., however, postulates the eternity of life. 
When the world was in a molten state organisms of an entirely different 
nature must have existed. E. points out that according to the cosmog- 
ony of Kant and La Place a nebulous period preceded the molten, and 
we should have to suppose still another order of organisms. Since it 
is not the same elements which constituted the living matter in these 
periods as to-day, the so-called constancy does not apply to anything 
concrete. 
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Was soll uns Kant nicht sein? W. Wunpt. Phil. Stud, 
Bd. VII, I, pp. 1-49. 


The title of this article connects it with Paulsen’s Was uns Kant sein 
kann (V.7. W. Ph. BA. V). There it was asserted that “the abstract 
schematic method of the transcendental deduction is not essential to 
the establishment of the fundamental thoughts of the K. d. r. V.” 
Further, in the practical philosophy and in the teleology, this only 
serves to force the real thoughts into an artificial form. There is, more- 
over, an almost universal agreement of opinion as to the one-sidedness 
of the Kantian Ethics, and the moral impossibility of its demands. So 
far Paulsen. Wundt, however, maintains that so long as we hold fast 
to Kant’s point of view, the functions a friori must be brought into 
relation with one another, and also into connection with sense percep- 
tion. That is, we must have a ‘ Deduction of the Categories,’ and a 
doctrine of the Schematism. Again, it is often supposed that the most 
important result of Kant’s philosophy has been the limitation of knowl- 
edge to experience ; but the establishment of the a-priority of the moral 
law is equally important. In fact, Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, and not 
Positivism, is the real continuation of Kant. The real importance of 
Kant for our time lies in the penetrating force and caution of his think- 
ing, and in the loftiness of his ethical conceptions. He must, however, 
be regarded in an historical light, and we must not imagine that the pre- 
suppositions under which his system arose are valid for us to-day. We 
must not submit ourselves to his authority. This would be to fall into 
the error which he himself characterized as Dogmatism. 

Wundt claims that his own “System” has not been understood by 
critics, because he has not put himself at the Kantian standpoint. 
Here he shows his relation to Kant, in treating of the forms of percep- 
tion and the categories. Under the first heading the questions are,. 
What are the logical motives which induce us to separate (1) the form 
and matter of perception, and (2) the space and time forms from each 
other? (Kant doubtless thought of this latter separation as given ; but 
to-day we regard all experience as at once spatial and temporal.) The 
answer to the first question W. finds in the fact that “the formal 
elements of perception . . . cannot be thought as changing without a 
change in the matter of sensation ; while the matter may change when 
the forms remain constant.” The motive which leads to the separation 
of the space and time forms from each other is that time changes are 
thinkable without spatial changes; on the other hand, space can be 
regarded in its merely formal qualities without reference to time, while 
time as a merely formal event involves a reference to space. Again, 
Kant deduces the a-friority of time and space from their constancy. 
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He never gets beyond an a@ friori postulated as really given. W. 
seeks to show that it is to the laws of thought that we owe the distinc- 
tion as “0 worth between the content and the form of a sensation. 
Space and time must not be regarded as the given or ready-made 
a priori, but as the results of the functions of thought. 

Still further, Kant has only shown in general that there must be cate- 
gories, and there still remains the task of discovering the logical motives 
‘which have led to the formation of each individual category. Since, 
now, all presentations are spatial as well as temporal, we shall find the 
schema of each category by pointing out # what spatial and temporal 
condition each concept is subordinate. In all cases, we see that the 
employment of the categories presupposes definite qualities of the ob- 
jects which constitute the logical criteria of that employment. These 
will be at the same time the conditions which necessitate our thought 
to form these concepts. W. finds the conditions of the empirical 
concept of substance in spatial independence, and temporal constancy 
in change. He also shows how the speculative notion of substance has 
arisen in accordance with the laws of thought. He urges, moreover (and 
finds confirmation in Kant’s Refutation of Idealism), that outer experi- 
ence is immediate. ‘There is no meaning, then, in the distinction be- 
tween ‘phenomenon’ and ‘thing in itself’; the proper contrast is 
between phenomenon and reality. If outer experience is, as Kant him- 
self said, immediate, the problem is no longer to determine how the 
object is again located outside us. We must rather ask how it comes 
that, in the course of the development of our knowledge, we recognize 
certain properties of the immediately known object as no longer ob- 
jectively given, but ascribe them to the subject. And it is also neces- 
sary to explain how science, carrying further the distinctions made in 
ordinary experience, arrives gradually at pure conceptual determinations 
regarding the object; and finally, what is the logical justification of 
these determinations. 


HISTORICAL. 


The Unity of the Ethics of Ancient Greece. Scuipt. 
Int. J. E., Vol. II, 1, pp. 1-10. 


Above-named article is a reply to the criticism of Davidson (Int. J. 
E., Vol. I, pp. 256, 257) on Schmidt’s Die Ethik der alten Griechen. 
The sum of Davidson's criticism is given in his statement: “ No account 
of Greek ethics can be satisfactory which does not fully recognize that 
Greek ethical ideals, theories, and practices were very different in the 
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different epochs of Greek history, and even in the same epoch among 
different portions of the race ” (Vol. I, p. 256). S. maintains that moral 
standards in Greece were more uniform than habits of life, consequently 
he disagrees with Davidson, when his critic says, “the morality of Corinth 
and Sybaris was altogether different from that of Athens or Sparta.” For, 
says S., the intelligent Sybarite estimated the virtues, which he did not 
practise, much as the Athenian did. 

S. allows differences of time to be of greater importance in determining 
types of morals than differences of locality. But at the same time he 
claims that the salient features of Greek ethics in the various periods of 
Hellenic history are much the same, and that to treat the subject in 
epochs would therefore offer serious difficulties ; that there is much in 
which the people of Greece from Homer to the rise of the Roman 
emperors are an ethical unit. The Greek of the age of Homer, as well 
as of the age of Solon and Plato, agreed in the necessity of paying special 
honor to the dead, etc. ; the Peripatetics maintain the views of old Greece 
on the family and state. In this way S. seeks to show that later Greece 
so rests on older Greece that it is not possible to mark off independent 
ethical periods ; that, in a word, the ethics of Greece, omitting certain 
minor features, is a unit. 


Neue Fragmente des Xenophanes und Hippon. Dies. Ar. f. 
G. Phil., Bd. IV, 4, pp. 652, 653. 


Scholia of the Geneva Ilias, formerly in possession of H. Stephanas, 
and this year for the first time published, contain a quotation from 
Xenophanes’ work epi dicews. It is quoted by Krates of Mallos as a 
parallel to Homer //. ©. 195, and is as follows : 


any) 8 ‘datos, 8 dvépow. 
yap év védeot (rvoui dvéuovo piowrTo 
éxrveiovtos) dvev movrov peyaAowo 
ovre poai rorapav ovr’ aifépos duBprov Tdwp 
péyas yevérwp dvépwy TE 
kai wotayav. (Schol. Genev. I, 199, 2 ff.) 
The lacuna in lines 2 and 3 is filled out by Diels. 
The fragment of Hippon quoted by Krates as a parallel to the same 
passage of the Ilias is valuable chiefly as a justification of the “ dop- 
tixov”’ of Aristotle. 


Uber Bruchstiicke griechischer Philosophie bei dem Philosophen 
L. Annaus Seneca. Tuomas. Ar. f.G. Ph., Bd. IV, 4, pp. 557-573- 


I. In the passage of Seneca Mas. guest. IV, 2, 22, which gives the 
view of Thales on the yearly rise of the Nile, T. defends mox and 
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inconcessus against the objections of Diels. In defence of the position 
of mox, author quotes Columella De re rust. III, 20, 4, and in support 
of inconcessus says that, from Vergil on, it occurs in the sense of “ un- 
allowed”; here he regards it as meaning “ hindered,” in the sense of 
“room not being allowed.” 

II. Epikuros in Seneca Fist. mor. Il, 4 (16), 7-9. Against the 
view of Usener, T. refers the above passage, §§ 7-9, to the fifteenth 


of the He finds in eis drepov the corre- 


spondent to finita sunt: ubi desinant, non habent. 

III. Traces of Epikuros in Seneca De ¢rangu. an. 9, 2 and Epfist. 
mor. XX, 2 (119), 12; De dbrev. vit. 7, 3 and 20, 3; Epist. mor. VII, 
1 (63), 7; XVIII, 2 (105), 7-8; XIX, 6 (115), 1, 2, 18. 

In first two passages named, T. finds an echo of the fifteenth of 
the «vp Sega above referred to. With the passages in De drev. vit. 
corresponds the Epikurean fragment 204 Usen. (Cod. vatic. gr. 1950 
N. 14): cls &acros doyodovpevos drobvyoxa. LE pist. mor. VII, 
1 (63), 7, is associated with Fr. 213. fist. mor. XVIII, 2 (105), 7-8, 
has been influenced by Fr. 532 Usen. 

IV. Fragment of a letter of Metrodorus of Lampsakos in Seneca 
Epist. mor. XVI, 4 (99), 25. 

T. proposes for the Greek text following Jpsa Metrodori Verba 
subscripst (§ 25) in Cod. Bambergensis the following emendation : 
ECTIN FAP TIYENO)OC HAONHI CYFT(E)N(E)C PY(AA)TTEIN 
KATA TOYTON TON KAIPON. T. quotes also the emenda- 
tions of Schweighauser, Haase, Duening, Wilamowitz-MOllendorff, Use- 
ner, and others, none of which he finds satisfactory. 


Eine bisher unbekannte mittelalterliche lateinische Ubersetzung 
der des Sextus Empiricus, BakuMKer. Ar. f. 


G. Ph., Bd. IV, 4, pp. 574-577- 


A hitherto unknown translation of the Ivppivew trorvrecas has 
lately been discovered by Baeumker amongst certain Mss. belonging to 
the National Library at Paris. It came to the Paris Library from 
St. Victor, and is registered fonds latin No. 14700. The Ms. belongs 
to the latter part of the thirteenth century, and shows the same general 
characteristics as the translations of William of Moerbecke. The close 
adherence to the Greek order of words shows it to have been made 
from a Greek original. “Baeumker makes no conjecture as to the author 


of the translation. 
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Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15 und 16 Jahrhundert. 
W. Ditruey. Ar. f. G. Ph., IV, 4, pp. 304-351. 


The metaphysics of the middle ages had, in virtue of its connection 
with theology, maintained its influence over the European spirit until the 
fourteenth century. In this metaphysics, three elements were blended. 
First, the religious motive, of which the essential element is included in 
the relation which exists between the human and the Divine ; whether 
there be a belief in a plurality of gods or in one. But this strictly 
theological conception, largely through the influence of priests and 
teachers, became connected with morality. There arose the thoughts 
of a divine law-giver and judge, and of means to escape punishment. 
The religious disposition is also connected, though less intimately, with 
the intellect, and gives rise to the metaphysical conception of the depen- 
dence of the world and the soul upon God. Second, the esthetico-scien- 
tific element, the chief thoughts of which are contained in the idea of the 
intelligible and harmonious order of all reality ; that of a highest intellect 
or world reason as ground of the world, and as the bond between the 
existent and human knowledge. Zhe third element has found its expres- 
sion in the mode of thought and natural metaphysics of the Romans. 
The attitude of the will, as indicated by the conceptions of sovereignty, 
freedom, law, and justice, forms the point of departure for understand- 
ing the world, and for forming metaphysical notions. Thus, from the 
conception of law, arises the thought of a natural reason. The Romans 
were the first to recognize that institutions created by the will, such as 
family, property, efc., are based upon a naturals ratio, an inviolable 
reasonableness and purposiveness. The law itself is a “ raison écrite,” 
and gives articulate expression to the purposiveness in the established 
relations of life. From these three sources arose the metaphysics of the 
middle ages which swayed Europe for so many centuries, and is still 
to-day the foundation of our popular religious metaphysics. The spirit 
of the Reformation went back to the religious consciousness in its natu- 
ral free activity. Machiavelli renewed the Roman conception of political 
supremacy ; Grotius, Descartes, and Spinoza, that of the autonomy of the 
moral and scientific reason. ‘The great transformation in the relations of 
life, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, gave rise to an extensive liter- 
ature, in which the internal life of man was described and subjected to 
reflection. This new literature may be said to have been created by 
Petrarch. He pointed out that the ancient philosophers had regarded 
the human soul as the one object best worth knowing and admiring. He 
conceived the ideal of becoming a man well rounded and complete ; of 
living a life full and entire. Machiavelli, by his revival of the study of 
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Roman politics, created a new conception of humanity, and exerted an 
important influence upon Marlowe and Shakespeare, as well as upon 
Hobbes and Spinoza. He was the first to bring the Roman conception 
of imperialism into relation with the new conditions of the modern peo- 
ples. He prepared the way for Montaigne, whose importance in the 
transformation of thought from the medieval to the modern point of 
view is most important. His Zssazs are permeated with the thought of 
the moral independence of the individual. In his spiritual disposition, 
and in his attitude towards life, he is the prototype of Descartes, whom 
he influenced in many particulars. 


Neuf lettres inédites de Descartes a Mersenne. P. TANNERY. Ar. 

f. G. Ph., IV, 3, PP. 441-444 5 4, PP- 529-556. 

On the death of Mersenne in 1648, the mathematician Roherval seized 
as many of his papers as he could, and among them, the letters written 
to him by Descartes. ‘These were found after his death by Lahire, and 
handed over to Legrand, who was then preparing a complete edition of 
the works of Descartes. Legrand made some notes comparing this col- 
lection with the originals which were in his hand. These annotations 
show that there were at least eighty-two letters in this collection, of which 
fifty-three are identified with those previously published by Clerselier. 
Legrand seems to have had the manuscripts for five more in his hands ; 
so there were then, at least, twenty-four unedited. He did not live, 
however, to carry out his project of publication, and the collection was 
placed in the Archives of the Academy of Sciences. During the first 
revolution it was inventoried by Arbogast, and in 1839 was stolen by 
Libri, who pretended that he had acquired it lawfully with certain papers 
of Arbogast. Ina part of the Ashburnham Collection which was returned 
to France in 1888, there were discovered several letters of Descartes, 
nine of which were unedited. ‘These are now published in the Archiv. 
It is clear that of the letters stolen by Libri, there are still at least fifteen 
unedited. T. appeals to lovers of philosophy to attempt to discover 
these letters, and publish them in the Archiv, in order that it may be 
possible to undertake a complete edition of D.’s works. He also pub- 
lishes, in addition to the nine letters, two fragments which belong to the 
third letter of Clerselic:. 
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